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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 


FALLS OF THE SAWKILL. 


Tuis picturesque and beautiful scene is 
from the town of Milford, in Pike county, Pennsylvania, on the 
Sawkill. a stream, the sources of which are two small lakes, lying 
west of the town at an elevation of several hundred feet. The 
reader will perceive that there are two falls, the upper being a rough 
and rocky descent, down which the water rushes precipitously to a 
broad rock ; thence its headlong course is held to the lower fall 
where it takes a perpendicular leap from a height about a hundred 
Bryant, the bottom, into a 


situated about a mile 


feet, “and is received,” says Mr ‘at 
profound circular excavation, hollowed in the solid rock by the ac- 
tion of the water for ages. Leaving the lower fall, the Sawkill, 
by a succession of rapids for the distance of a mile and a half ina 
circuitous direction, descends another hundred feet or more, when 
it reaches and mingles quietly with the Delaware.” 

The plate, published in this number, is considered a very accu- 
rate representation. It was originally designed, as we ll as the last, 
for a work which (although aided by the highest talents m the land, 
both for the pictorial embellishments and the letter-press, Mr. Bry- 
ant furnishing the descriptions and Mr. Durand the plates,) was 


hot put into circulation, and never passed beyond its first number 





ORIGINAL SKETCIIES. 
THE REFORMER 


** Hier stehe ich—ich kan nicht anders—Gott helfe muir! 
Luther before the Diet of Worms 


amen !""— 


CHAPTER I 
A PROLONGED, multitudinous shout reverberated from the immense 
concave of St. Peters, and swept like a rushing torrent through its 
mazy labyrinth of aisles and porticoes 
* Venite, exultemus Domino” — 
And the assembled thousands joined with the swelling choir 
Beneath that gorgeous dome—encompassed by the sublimest 


trophies of art and scrence—with a spirit absorbed in the 


unite d 
aspirations of congregated myriads, how insignificant, yet how ex- 
alted—how abased, vet how penetrated with the liveliest emotions 
of unutterable love—tfelt a simple student of theology 

“Tf this be not heaven, for what beatitude are the 


ed!" 


And he bowed his head, overwhelmed by conflicting emotions 


saints reserv- 


murmured he in involuntary self-communion 


The solemn service proceeded, with the imposing ceremonials of 


the church of Rome Its white-robed apostles surrounded the 


wondrous tablet of 


foubly 


altar—and the crucifiéd Saviour seemed, in the 
the prince of painters, to be present in body, and to « hallow 

consecrated enkindled—the 
most worldly enchained by the resistless, yet ennobling enthusiasm 


What was the 


the rites. The most apathetic were 


torrent of sensilulity that swept through the 
untravelled, vuileless student! 


mind of the 


But when the cardinals, with their wide -spreading hats of bright- 


est scarlet, with their mterlaced bands of network, and glittering 
tassels ce pendimy, rose in their many folded robes, and made obei 


sance to the vicar of Christ on earth—and when Leo himself, with 


severe yet graceful dignity, gave to the prostrate multitude his pa 


‘ , 
ernal benediction and absolution, then—fervently wished the stu 


dent tor death 


“Must I mingle again with the world’ O that he who gave my 


spirit, would here, in this his sanctuarv, before these his holy mi- 
nisters, resume the gracious gift '” 

*Nune dimittis Domine” —— 

Phe flood of moving beings rolled on slowly and majestically, 


osable might of an immense, 


with the gradual vet spring- 





rt 
swoln they passed the porticoes, its concentr ited 


ver—bDut when 





force was ¢ xpanded, ul the area betore the cathedral allowed the 
exertion of individual motion 


* Luther ' 


trophy oft Imperial Rome from cong ered Egypt —that seems to 


* cried a voice at the foot of the towering obelisk, the 


emulate the opposing mountain of architecture 


id } 


uresseu, 





rhe student, for it was he who was a 


turned his eves 
in the direction of the 


“Ha! Me lancthon '* 


crowd, to reach his companion 


cried he in return, as he struggled through 


the still compact 
“* They told me thou wert here, and I bethought me of finding 
thee—chance hath been indulgent, or my folly had been duly 


recompensed."’—And he looked archly around upon the multitude 





His companion said nothir 


“ What aileth thee, man’” continued Melancthon. “ Hast seen 


Leo! Is’t not a noble dome? and the high altar. I,’—but he stop- 
ped as he caught a glimpse of the abstracted look of his friend 

Luther silently embraced his companion’s arm, and they turned 
together down a narrow street to their obscure hostel 

CHAPTER I 

“So the list is completed for Tetzel '* said Cardinal Cajetan to 
a prelate at his side, as they sate in high conclave, in a private apart 
ment of the Vatican 

** Fore God, an extensive jurisdiction,” replied his neighbour 
sarcastically, and, unfolding a roll of parchment, he read— 

“*Mentz, Halberstadt, Magdeburg, Brandenburgh,’ and this monk 
is to have the saving of all the souls in these limits, at a ducat a 
piece! How much does his holiness realize from his spiritual dis- 
pensation !” 

“Tt is re ported that Tetzel offered fifty thousand ducats in be- 
half of his patron, Archbishop Albert.” 


Leo can now finish his « hapel il fresco; the 


* A umely supply 
scaffolding has long been a scandal to the church; 
employ? Bramante 

saad No— Mich rel Ange lo - 

* Have you seen the new pontifical button by Cellini 

“Hla! Benvenuto at work ag 
crows ere this Was not the 

* Well—but his hol 


any 


whom wul he 


un! 


murder prove d on hun 


I thought him food for the 


ness pithily observed, ‘where can T get such 


body 


another workman ! else, but IT cannot hang Cellini." ” 
* And so the button was the ye ice-otlering ? 
] 
| 


“Ves! } } 


it is whispered that his he | mto a towering rage 
at the intrusion of the co 


liness fr 
idemned braggadocio—the guards rushed 
in every body's view was as surely forfeit as ut he 
block of the * Away 


the re | robate— pollute not my presen e! 


ingand his life 


had been extended on the executioner with 


to death with him mstant 
ly,’ cried Leo.” 


* And how ‘scaped he '" 

«The crafty dissembler then drew from beneath his cloak the 
glittering button, and knelt with it, in his extended hand, at the 
feet of the pontiff.” 

} 


* And what ensued 


* Oh, a change—a most marvellous change—the frown relaxed 
—the voice grew mild—the hand waved the guards away —the 
erring son was received into the bosom of the church, and is now 
closeted with Leo to udopt a design tor the pontitc il signet sore 
of Tetzel’s money will doubtless go away im his purse—but dud 
you not observe the button in the tiara, before the second crown 


1 admirable re 


It is splendid—the toes of the saints project in suc! 
lievo—it made me quite devotional.” 

“IT was looking at the new eyebrows of the Charity—San Ia 
chimo, but that Raphael has the gusto.” 


* And so,” 


to farm the « xpected indulgences, 


said Arcemboldo of Genoa, who had come to Rome 
‘thes huffing, swaggering, be 


trut about the streets with a four 


whiskered Cellini is at liberty to s 
feet Toledo, 


in his work-shop making Venuses and Bacchuses tor his 


and arms a-kimbo, provided he sp 





‘ hus oa | re Marrs 


} 
olness s 


most christian taste I crossed him vesterday—my blood ran cold 


at the sight of the bravac« 





* Tut, no moralizing, sant Cayetar now that the u rences 
are off our hands, let's to supper— s laid in the eastern 

And the reverend dignitanes of that church whose foot w 1 
every neck in christendom, descended to the repast 


The supremacy of the pope was acknowledged by every crowned 
head of every christian people ind Rome im her old age, seeme 
by a power ditlereutly exerted, though equally controlliag—to riva 
the glories of her maturitv. She Aad enchained the body , 
led captive the m nd. Her * senatas consulta’ had made the remotest 
barbarian chief tremble for his rule noe the pontifical | ill of ex 
communication drew relucting monarchs in low abasement to the 
footstool of the Viear of God on earth, or with its blighting curse of 
interdiction desolated the kingdoms with pestle nee and famine 

But the end was at hand 

In the hour of her pride and exultation, when she was parcelling 
out heaven and selling it for a price, and ts afficking in the souls of 
men like vile mer handise—when guilt w alked unabashed in the 
garb of sanetity—and the foulest crimes in her ministers were but 





notoriety—then was a mine silently dig- 


uth her teet, the « xplosion of which was to 


badges of distinction and 


ged bene: ustound the 


nations, and verify the prophetic denunciations of the recluse of 


Patmos—“ Alas' that great city Babylon—that mighty city—in 
one hour is thy padgment come 
The instruments of Providence are not less wonderful than the 


end accomplished. No refractory monarch, or potent vassal was 


to effect a moral change through the civi 


t lized world. It was ar 


obseure from scholastic seclusion, with a few ardent but 


student 


humble partizans; and he cautiously and fearfully ypproached the 


unposing that was destined to 


structure of errors and s »phisins 
totter to its base under his vigorous assault 


He came to Rome an ardent enthusiast, alive to every inpres- 


sion, and enraptured with the 


t gran- 


gorgeous displays of pontiic il 
overlook 


re lewn— 


deur; but his penetrating and observing mind could not 


ing abuses that lurked beneath the mantle of 





rv contrasted hideously with 





while the scandalous lives of the el! 


disgust su- 


ur ulually cooled 
soon shook off 


secret reeesses of his heart, 


their sacred functions. His ardor 


pervened—then indiflerence—but his noble nature 
He 


to create what he despaired of finding 
ol 


paralyzing pathy resolved un the 
from the unfathomed depths 


1 long senes of 





ntellect, to re produce the model of that relig 


ibuses had defaced ; and by arguments « from holy writ, to 


the 


lett 


lrawn 


Oppose categories ane ibsurd postulates of the schoolmen 


He 


Rome an altered man—the fervid glow of youth was 


bated, and years of expenence seemed to have concentrated then 
maturing influence within the bref compass of his transient stay 
He betook himself to Wittemberg, and m the cloisters and se 


cluded halls of that celebrated university, appled himself to intense 
ind unremitting study 
His learning soon elevated him to the theological chau 


CHAPTER IN 
Await my summons tn the anti-chambs 
Phi 


“ae se th 


secretary bowed and retired 


it fool Tetzel,” eqaculated Leo passing his hand im- 


rather my own folly, 


patiently across his brow, * or nh permitting 


in Important trust to a lack-bramed, nowy declaumer’ 


And the excited pont fl measured the apartment with impatient 


This Luther too, with his ninety-five theses, and Tetzel must 
needs increase the flame by senseless opposition—Eeccius tov, and 
Prierias, could they not abide the orders of the churet un inquist- 
to eneral demean hunselt to an obscure monk' ha! what os this! 

Ilis eve had caught the name of Frederik 
Protected by the elector of Saxonv' he dare not—this bodes 
evil he there 
Phe secretary re-entered 
* Write a summons to convoke the council 
The whature of vour holiness,’ san! the serbe, on complet 


the bold hand of Leo made u Imperative 


issembly was convened uvd amid the zealous 





vmas of the members, a bull of excommunication was unan 


mously resolved upon After long deliberation, mn order to prepare 
i vith due formality, it w ssued 

This was a death-blow to the church 

The denouncing instrument of wrath no lon er swept with resist- 
ees energy over the sus int) nations t was met with eqt i! vio 
lenee tumults, rumours | shouts of dehance, and the whom 
1 s flames, every where encountered i It seemed as if the 
“ ad had awaked trom the tt ingy ol ages 

A « ner { the we was lifted Ag mpse of the enshrouded 
demon t erlectly see npelled the mtruders with an un- 

ible cur tv to exy « the secrets still hid from the vul 

yar Ze, a lav bare the concealed sprmgs that held « iptive the 
rf The people too, whose vanity was flattered by the unac- 
< ‘ “ to them reason, readily espoused the cause of Lu- 
the u ‘ more enraged at the artitcees and absurdities 
é leveloped, they rose with the might of a swollen tor- 
a threatened every ve re of the papal authority with des- 

As ve ebullition of popular sentument, whether im defence 
of tr or error, this viole , 1, and adoption of new modes 
of worship | motive faction, Was attended with consequences 
which have been subjects of lasting regret to all true christians, 
ind served to bring the new tenets unto discredit with many distin- 
guished men, who would otherwise have been their most ardent 
Mivocates 

Churches, the models of architectural grandeur, were levelled to 


the ground, for the sin of ther officiatu @ priests Paintings, which 


ive in vain endeavoured to equal, were destroyed 


succeeding ages 


{ 


by the same insane fury; and excess grew upon excess, till the re 


proaches of the civilize d world united to arrest the infuriated refor- 
mers, and the secular arm had a just excuse tor interfering to pre- 


nt the spre id of that religion, it otherwise would have been fore- 





ed to witness without inte rruption It us but a short time since the 
world were taught by sad experience, the mneffictency of brute force 


as an argument for moral conviction, and the present pacific inter- 
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national policy, and salutary dread of war, is the consequence of the 
accumulated precedents of ages, proving how worse than useless is 
force even on the side of truth, and that both in civil and religious 
government, the only effectual way of controlling the body, is to 
subdue the mind. Thus, the excesses which sullied the earliest pe- 
riod of the reformation, arose from the partial mental illumination 
of the people, joined with a total want of civil restraint 
CHAPTER IV 

“ Down with the Dagon of idolatry !” cried Kurt Lederstein, the 
cobbler. 

“ Ay, ay! so say I, down with him, root and branch,’ 
Hans Vanderspiegel, the joiner 

And a heterogeneous mass of artisans, apprentices, and disband- 
ed soldiers, shouted, “To the ground with the cathedral! down 


replied 


with the sin of Nuremberg 

« Didn't doctor Luther eall upon us in his last sermon to pull 
down all high places, with their abominations? and is not this a 
high place!” said the butcher Karl Fleischer, eyeing the massive 
and towering walls of the cathedral as he spoke to confirm his ar- 
gument 

“ He's right,” shouted the cobbler; “ there’s not so high a place 
twenty miles about.” 

“ And those windows, with their ungodly devices, and those idols 
on the corners and pinnacles, what are they but so many snares for 
the temptation of behevers!” added Musterschnitt, a diminutive 
tailor, who had crept among the throng 

* Bravo!” 


brandisher of shears 


said the butcher, slapping on the shoulder the quaking 
* They say the devil is so well pleased with 
them that he comes every Sunday eve to give them a look. My 
grandmother Lotte saw him, one night, fly out of the belfry with a 
crucifix in his mouth, then stand trimming his wings cheek by jowl 
with Saint Peter, on the north-east turret! to be sure,” added he 
in a lower tone, * she is purblind, and it was twilight, but she has 
told it so often it must be true! So, I again say, down with the 
house of Satan!” and he swung round his head the massive, long- 
handled mace of his calling 

An immense mob had now filled the great square of Nuremberg, 
and surrounded the towering pile of architecture which occupies its 
centre. The most active among them assembled in front of the 
great entrance, and began to assail it with axes, bars, stones, and 
such miscellaneous weapons as chance supplied to their furious, 
misdirected eftorts 

But it was all in vain; the massive portals stood unmoved, and 
seemed in conscieus stability to mock their puny assaults 

“A petard were well applied,” muttered old Dolf Wildenstein, a 
gruff, one-eyed arguebusier, who stood surveying the scene, and 
leaning on a rusty partisan. “I saw the Emperor Max. when he 
made the gates of ‘Terouane fly apart with one, after the battle of 
Spurs.” 
* Well said, old campaigner !" cried out a young man, in a dress 
betokening high rank, who appeared as of from the earth, and took 
the command of the multitude. * Holla, there! torches, and a pe- 
tard! or—this may suffice.” 

A tumult was heard in the distance—and a dozen men appeared 
waving their caps, and rolling a cask of powder— 


bitterly I 


“Nuremberg is famed for inventions,” exclaimed the 
youth; ‘we shall see if she disdaims to profit by those of others! 
now, haughty prelate, think on Drachenfels.” 

He was forcibly withdrawn beyond the reach of the anticipated 
explosion 

The ignited train ran like a fiery serpent to the fatal spot, and 
the carved and massy portal burst asunder m fragments beneath 
the force of the shock 

The sound had hardly died away on the ear before the stranger 
youth, followed by an immense crowd, rushed over the scorched 
and splintered panels, and with a vengeful cry of exultation entered 
the body of the church 

* Down with the Virgin Mary!" shouted Fleischer the butcher, 
upheaving his mace at the word 

The furious blow divided the base of a silver crucifix, which tot- 
eager multitude, who scrambled in heaps 
* Would that he who last sat 


tered and fell among the 
to secure the precious fragments 
here were present to witness this,” cried the youth as the mob rushed 
eagerly to the gorgeously ornamented seat of the bishop with its 
gold-wrought canopy and silken hangings: “ha! and this too!” as 
they tore and trampled under foot the consecrated vesture found in 
the private wardrobe of the church 

The old arquebusier Wildenstein had laden himself with the 
consecrated plate—the pictures drawn from sacred history were 
eontemptuously pierced through and trodden upon—the spacious 
gothie windows with their curiously stained glass and armorial 
compartments, shattered from within and without with every mis 
sile chance could offer, or rage employ—the aspiring turrets with 
their tapering peaks, like needles against the sky, thrown down—and 
nothing seemed wanting to complete the destruction of the chef 
d'euvre of gothic architecture but the devouring flames 

And they were at hand 

The fragments of the front portal were collected in the chancel, 
beneath the superintendence of the unknown youth—his hand ap- 
plied the fire—and the slow rising smoke, curling upwards in lan- 
guid spirals, the precursors of a rapid conflagration, soon filled the 
upper concave of the church, and wound slowly from the windows, 


amid the repeated shouts of the mob assembled without, who wel- 
comed the grateful sight. 

The youth, at the head of the crowd within, busily supplied the 
flame with fuel from the torn up benches, and altar ornaments 

“ Cursed be the day I first beheld these walls—but blessed, more 
than blessed the hour of revenge !” 

And he crushed with his iron heel a crucifix and chancel picture 
into the flaming pile 

By this time the spreading conflagration had forced the multi- 
tude from the higher part of the cathedral, and the wooden carved 
work of the ceiling taking fire, the blazing fragments rendered a 
stay in the body of the church hazardous—still the youth was inde- 
fatigable in his exertions, till a falling rafter compelled him to reure 
to the porch 

A statue of St 
destroyed, came to the ground with a crash 
proud Albert! look to thy home, thou’lt wander fur- 
ther yet than [.” 

And the youth, with a glassy look of unnatural hatred, threw 


himself among the crowd and was lost to view 


Paul, the last of the external decorations yet un- 
‘Am I under the ban 


of the empire, 


His work was accomplished ; his revenge complete ; and, rushing 
to a neighbouring hostel, he mounted a steed which stood in at- 
tendance, then left the city with frantic speed His name was un- 
known to any, but his dress and bearing mdicated high rank, and 
it was rumoured the day following, that he was a leader of Free 
Companions, whose castle on the Rhine had been razed, and him- 
self declared an outlaw, by the League, of which archbishop Albert 
was a prominent and active member 

Be that as it may, the pages of history teem with actions pro- 
and religion, above all, has ever 


them, and, doubtless, for one 


ceeding from dissembled motives ; 
been a cloak to hide disinterested 
shout of joy at the downfall of superstition, many rose from a 
restless love of excitement, or the still baser feeling of gratitied 
revenge 

But the flames soon sallied, instinct with wrath, from portal and 
window—while the gathering mass of beings looked in stupetied 
amazement upon the conflagration they themselves had raised 
After many hours the oaken roof gave way, and precipitated itself 


ito the chancel But the massive stonework, with its pyramidal 


buttresses, and arched supports, resisted the utmost violence of the 
flames, and Nuremberg signalized its early accession to the reform- 
ed religion by the blackened and fire-scathed walls of its cathedral, 
which stood a monument of misdirected religious zeal, tll, rebuilt 
in later days, it effaced by its renewed architectural beauty, the re- 


membrance of wuts former destruction 
CHAPTER V 


A circu- 


lar table ocet pred the centre, around which a number of professors 


It was a small study in the university of Wittemberg 


and divines were seated m earnest debate. The sombre hue of 
their academic gowns, and dark, angular caps, contrast d strong- 
lv with the glittermg cuirasses and polished greaves of some 


noblemen appare ntly high in military command, who mingled pro- 
At length, 


one who, by his bearing, seemed the chief, arose, and strode across 


miscuously im the cirele, and engaged in the discussion 


the room with a gesture of impatience 

* Are you bent on selt-destruction !” 
“Will vour highness but hear me 
* Hear you’ 


of what my reason assures me is right? and, still more, shall I 


shall I suffer myself to be cheated by argument out 


a—- but I cannot, will not allow n’°— 


and he resumed his walk with increased ay 


lose you for a false whim, 





tation 





“Nay, Luther,” added the gentle, insinuating Melancthon, who 
sat by him, **his highness, Frederic, means it for your welfare 
Would vou trust to the 


to wish your ruin, he every reason to preserve you.” 


Diet before him? they have every reason 


* My honor is in question,” 


**So said John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, when called before 


sharply replied Luther 


the coune:l of Constance—they too had a safe-conduct from an em- 


hem to the 


s ud Me- 


peror, vet did not that prevent the chain from girding t 


stake, or their ashes from being scattered to the winds,” 

lancthon 
Luther rose and cast his eves around, then uttered the energetic 

saving recorded m his hfe, * 1 am cited before the Diet—and | will 


attend it, were there as many devils in Worms as there are tiles on 


the house-tops ! 
His friends, with reluctance and sorrowful forebodings, submit- 


ted to his unalterable determination 





It was a bright summer's morning, and thousands had assembled 
at the small city of Worms to behold the man who, by the innate 
power of mind, had effected a revolution that threw into the shade 
the unsubstantial trraamphs of conquerors, and the petty intrigues of 
statesmen. Ina few years, the lowly student who bent, im the un- 
conscious simplicity of his heart, at the shrine of superstition, had 
grown a giant im intellect, and was himself the centre to which were 
paid admiration and devotedness of heart exceeding what the 
proudest pontiff had ever received at the zenith of his power 

The contrast was the greater, when we consider that military 
renown was, at that time, the only avenue to distinction, except 
ecclesiastical preferment, and that Luther had, by the course of 
life prescribed to himself, not only been debarred from all emi- 
nence in that quarter, but had been forced to encounter the viru- 
lent opposition of the church, which had, until then, crushed with 


overwhelming weight every one who had the presumpuon to resist 


it. Till then the influence of brute force was indirectly felt in all 
matters of judgment in religion and politics. Compulsion follow- 
ed so close upon instruction, that the alternative left no room for 
reasoning, and the infallibility of the church was a dictum which 
many admitted with a tacit mental reservation, rather than submit 
to the flames. But with Luther and the early reformers began the 
reign of that moral influence, which, with its gentle yet controlling 
power, is destined to consolidate the world in harmony—that potent 
charm which is daily and hourly softening the asperities of human 
nature, and levelling the arbitrary and artificial barriers of na- 
tionality and prejudice, till *the sword shall be changed into the 
pruning hook, and the nations learn war no more.” 

No wonder that the wise and noble, the soldier and the scholar, 
crowded around, to behold him who had given this mighty impulse 
to the world, and, from the humblest condition, raised himself above 
the privileged of the earth. And their wonder might well increase 
at the sight of him, since the effects were all they could appreciate, 
while the causes of the mighty change lay deep, and hid from their 
supe rficial observation. 

He entered Worms in the midst of a crowd so numerous that his 
onward motion was hardly perceptible—the roofs of the houses, the 
windows, and even the steeples, were black with spectators, anxious 
to get but When he 
alighted at his inn, he found in attendance the most distinguished 


a glimpse of the apostle of Reformation 
men, both military and learned, awaiting his arrival, to obtain the 
honour of his acquaintance, and Luther received more courteous at- 
tentions from the wise and noble than the Emperor Charles V. him- 
self. With the inherent politeness and modesty which seems ever to 
attend true greatness, he was not abashed by the unaccustomed sight 
of a court paying him homage, neither insolently puffed up by his 
sudden elevation, but demeaned himself with all humility and dignity. 

The following day he attended the Diet—the most august body 
at that time ever convened in Germany, in which history recounts 
the names of seven electors, twenty-four dukes, eight margraves, 
thirty-five bishops and prelates, and five royal ambassadors, besides 
many other personages of distinction. He entered the assembly 
with dignity and composure, and took his place near his patron, the 
‘lector of Saxony. Cardinal Cajetan, the pope's legate, then rose 
and read a long list of charges against him, in which the most op- 
probrious personalities were mixed with sophistical assumptions of 
papal authority, and concluded with demanding an unconditional 
recantation 

After the cardinal had finished, the eyes of the Diet were turned 
on Luther. He rose and advanced to the table in the centre of the 
hall—then taking in his hands a copy of the scriptures, he replied 
in the memorable saying prefixed to this hasty sketch, and which 
is usually found beneath his portrait, “Here I stand—I cannot 
alter—so help me God— Amen.” 

His opponents were struck dumb with astonishment—he hastily 
left the Diet 

CHAPTER VI 

The eves of the world were now fixed apon Luther; he had not 
shrunk from the ordeal which his enemies fondly hoped would an- 
nihilate his infleence, but came out from the trial unscathed and 
confirmed in resolution. His success only served to increase the 
malevolence of his opponents, and the emperor was beset with 
ecclesiastics, endeavouring to procure an annulment of the safe 
conduct, which alone shelded bum from the arm of secular violence 
Charles resisted their dishonourable requests, and they determined 
by private meats, to accomplish what they could not effect by open 
solicitation. In accordance with this design, they stationed a body 
of soldiers in ambuscade, near the road which Luther was to take 
on his return from Worms, with orders to grant no quarter to him 
he event of the success of the 


or his escort. They trusted, in t 


stratagem, to make it appear that he had fallen by the hands of a 


f robbers, many of whom, at that time, infested Western 
But Providence overruled their nefanous design. A 
retaimer of the elector of Saxony overhearing them while exulting 


band « 


Germany 


in the prospect of its certain accomphsliment, informed his mas- 
I number of 


disguising himself and a chosen 


ter, and Frederic, 
friends iff masks, followed after Luther and his company, who had 
departed a few hours before. ‘They came up with them a short 


distance from the place of the enemies’ ambush, and, rushing from 





a wood that skirted the road, took the whole party prisoners 
’ 
I 





ter many rude interrogatories, and studied insults and imjuries, in 
order to deceive his companions, they dismissed the remainder of 
his attendants, and taking with them Luther and one friend, con- 
ducted them to the castle of Wartburg, a secluded fortress of the 


elect 





r 

There the mask was removed, and the true reason of the pro- 
cedure made known to Luther 

In this quiet retreat he remained undiscovered, while Germany 
resounded with his fame, and his doctrines were taking fast root in 
the affections of the people. There he employed his time in com- 
posing homilies, and in the great work of translating the bible into 
German, which hereulean task he accomplished alone ; and, by so 
doing, gave a fatal blow to the papal supremacy, which suffered none 
but the Latin vulgate, and thus kept the mass of the people in ab- 
ject ignorance of the scriptures. 

The reverence of the people, mixed with the love of the mar- 
vellous which characterizes the Germans, has given nse to many 
legends of the supernatural intervention of good and bad spirits 


during the progress of this work. Among others, it 1s stated that 
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Satan himself, anxious to prevent the translation of the bible, at- 
tempted by many strange devices to distract the attention of Lu- 
ther, till, at last, endeavouring to obliterate what had just been 
written, Luther hurled a ponderous inkstand at the father of all 
evil, who instantly disappeared at the shock of the missile. An 
apartment is still shown in Wartburg, called Doctor Luther's 
chamber, where the attendants point out the stains on the wall, 
caused by the fragments of the inkstand. The story is curious, as 
showing not only the crude state of the public mind, but the popu- 
lar reverence paid to the founder of the reformation. 

Luther, in his writings, calls Wartburg his Patmos, and com- 
pares himself to St John, who retired from the tumults of the 
world to that secluded isle, where his abstraction from things earthly 
opened a near view of things heavenly and ineffable But the 
danger which prompted his retirement soon vanished, while new 
and powerful friends continually arose, to adopt the religion most 
congenial to their interests and consciences, and to defend its 
author. 

He came again before the world, and, after a triumphant progress 
through the many cities which had, since his disappearance, adopt- 
ed his doctrines, returned, the loved object of the adoration of 
thousands, to his home at Wittemberg 

CHAPTER VII 

His after life shines out in strong relief amid the bloody records 
of war, and the evanescent fame of contemporary enemies, whose 
names alone have come down to us connected with his in unen- 
viable notoriety. He enjoyed the singular distinction of being a 
prophet among his own people, whose works awaited not posthu- 
mous renown, but were sought after during his life, as eagerly as 
when Germany mourned the death of the apostle of the reformation 
Nor could death arrest the march of his principles. They were 
implanted in human nature, and, by developing the intimate con- 
nexion between civil and religious liberty, aroused the nations by 
the prospect of the latter to assert their right to the former 

This was the first war of opinion, exceeding in ferocity all hi- 
therto recorded. But the good cause triumphed. After years of 
battles, sieges, stormings, and ravages, at the very perusal of which 
the reader shudders, the name of Protestant was publicly acknow- 
ledged, and the treaty of Passau, in 1552, gave a firm footing to that 
reformation which is destined to pervade the civilized world, till 
not only the German, but every kindred, tongue, and nation, shall 
echo the sentiment of the well known psalm of Luther, “ Ein feste 


berg ist unser Gott.” HERMES 





THE FINE ARTS. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
SECOND NOTICE. 


* Art, fondly musing o'er what Time may crown, 
Sull feeds wild hopes in visions of renown. 
*. al . . >. . . . 









Suberns no pedant from the eritie throng, 


No mock Maecenas supp! 


From all that meanness courts, that pr de reveres, 


“ates In song 


She asks no sanction, and no censure fears 
Or sink, or soar, on her own strength relies, 
And scorns the flatterer’s passport to the skies,”’ 

No. 21. Porrarait of a gentleman.—F. S. Agate, ~. a. 

No, 22. View near Sleepy Hollow.—Miss H. Agate. 

No. 23. Portrait of T. S. Cummings, Esq. x. a.—G. W. Twibill, 
w. a. elect. This is a small full-length of an artist, painted by an 
artist, and both pupils of Henry Inman, Esq. late vice-president of 
the National Academy. Mr. Twibill has fallen upon a happy styl 
of executing full-length portraits of a size between life and miniature. 
This is a striking likeness, and a well-painted picture. 

No. 24. A stable scene.—A. Fisher, un. For sale. 
picture, in the Moreland style. 

No. 25. A companion of the above, by the same well-known and 


A nich litth 


highly appreciated artist. Both for sale, and worthy distinguished 
places in the cabinet of a lover of the arts. Mr. Fisher has long 
been famous for his animals, combined with rural subjects, and for 
his landscapes. 

No. 26. The plague of thunder and hail. Exodus.—G., Miller, a 

“ And Moses stretched forth his rod towards heaven, and the Lord 
sent thunder and hail, and the fire ran along the ground.’’—Exodus, 
chap. ix. verse 23 

This picture 1s entitled, both from the subject and the treatment, 
to the epithet sublime. The grandeur of the Egyptian architecture, 
the vast extent given to the distance; the awful opening of the 
heavens and descent of the empyrean artillery; the terror-struck 
multitude, in every varied attitude, finely contrasted with the figure 
of the Jewish prophet, all show that the ertist is a master. If this 
picture had the imposing advantage of greater size, it would have an 
incalculable effect upon the spectator; its moral effect ought to be 
great, and must be so upon all who diligently study it. It may ap- 
pear extraordinary that the mark of associate on/y is affixed to Mr. 
Miller's name. We learn, on inquiry, that it is owing to this being 
the first time he has exhibited with the National Academy, and the 
grade of associate must by their laws precede that of academician, 
to which his merits richly entitle him. Mr. Milleris an English ar- 
tist, and has made this country his home within afew months. How 
long this picture has been painted we know not; if before Martin's 
works, in this style, the value of the work is enhanced, 

No. 27. Portrait of a gentleman.—J. Whitehorn, n. a. elect. 

No. 28. Portrait of a gentleman.—A. L. De Rose, x. a. elect. There 
are spirit and truth in this picture, and it shows a continued improve- 
ment in this artist. 


No. 29. Portrait of a gentleman.—J. Rand, a. This is the first tume 


that we have met with the works of this artist at Clinton-hall, and 
we are pleased to see that the National Academy have elected him 
an associate. This portrait shows that he deserves the title. 

No. 30. The Brigand alarmed. Scene on the road from Rome to 
Naples.—S. F. B. Morse, p. x. a. This is a picture painted by the 
president of the National Academy during his visit to Italy. Such 
a scene could not have presented itself to an untravelled American 
artist. Our scoundrels and their female associates certainly are not 
So picturesque as those of southern Europe. We are pleased to see 
by the catalogue that this beautiful picture has passed from the easel 
of the painter to the cabinet of Dr. Hosack. 

No. 31. Metamora.—S. F. Agate, x. a. For sale. ‘“ Metamora 
has been the pale faces’ friend—but if the flint is smitten too hard, 
it will show that its heart is fire. The Wampanoag will not wrong 
his brother who comes from the land that is first touched by the 
rising sun; but he owns no master, save that one who holde the sun 
in his right hand; who rides on the dark storm, and who cannot 
lie.”’ We have here (thongh the catalogue does not say so) a por- 
trait of Mr. Forrest, our great native tragedian, in the character of 
an aboriginal warrior. Mr. Agate has thrown aside the veil with 
which his diffidence had for years obscured his works and his merit, 
and now does justice to himself by showing that he can conceive 
poetically, and execute with spirit and skill. We congratulate him. 
He has found that he has power, and has made us feel it. That 
modest merit which has caused his tmudity heretofore, gives us the 
assurance of his future success. 

No. 32. The Black Hawk.—S. A. Mount, a —We thought the 
Black Hawk of the catalogue would have presented us another In- 
dian brare ; but, though an aboriginal and a hunter, we find him of 
a species that looks down upon man, whether native or European. 
This is a portrait of one who pursues his enemy and his prey in the 
air as well as on earth; and, like his brother abonginal, Metamora, 
is subject to no power but that of the painter. 

No, 33. Pifferari, or Calabrian minstrels.— 8S, F. B. Morse, p. x. 
a. A pendant to the Brigand, by the same eminent artist, and be- 
longing to the same gentleman, who has proved his own taste by 
cultivating the taste of his fellow-citizens, through the medium of 
both native and foreign artists. The artist has in this picture dis- 
plaved more talent than in any of his works yet shown to the pub- 
he. The scene represents rustic minstrels of Calabna evineing their 
religious feelings before an image of the Virgin and Bambino, by 
playing on their Calabrian pipes; while a young mother offers her 





child, in devout humility, to the same group of idols. Devotion, 
however mistaken, is always entitled to respect, while it cherishes 
the kindher feelings of humanity. Mr. Morse has unparted great 
interest to the figures of the mother and her little gurl. The chiara 

cra of the picture is very fine, the drawing masterly, and we should 
think the colouring perfect, but for a tit of blue, which, not having 


been in Italy, we never saw in the sky. But we must find fault, uf 
possible, and here we have been driven into a corner 

No. 34. Portrait of Mrs. Gniffith.—J. Rand, a 

No. 35. Earthquake. The destruction of Sodom.—G, Miller, a 
This is a pendant to number twenty-six, and by the same hand, 
What we have said of the preceding work will apply to this. It has, 
however, a still greater effect upon the imagmation. ‘The yawning 
ied. is truly terrific 


chasm, into which the guilty city 1s being engu 
There is an atmosphere throughout the picture which accords with 
the scene, and speaks to the eye, of nature's convulsive throes, the 
agomes of death without hope The attitudes of the figures accord 
well with the subject; they are well drawn, and, although not naked 





are as moral in their effect as uf they wer 
No. 36. Portrait of a gentlemen.— Willard 

No. 37. Portrait of a gentleman.—A. L. De Rose, s. a. elect. We 
sometimes hear complaints of the number of portraits in our exh 

bitions. The same complaint is made of the exhibition at Somerset 
house; and yet the cockneys of London and of New-York derive a 
great portion of that pleasure which the gallenes of Clinton-hall 
and the Royal Academy of England atlord to them, from the ecur- 
cumstance of meeting the faces of their frends and acquamtance, 
(not to mention ther own;) and surely, as it respects the progress 
of the arts, we ought to rejowe, for the principal dependance of the 





professors of painting, for food and raiment, is on the desire, the 
praiseworthy desire, of frends and relatives to secure the likenesses 
of those they love, and of public bodies to honour those who have 
served them; and, but for this provision made for the painter, he 
could not wander among the beauties of nature in landscape, or soar 
to the heights of historical and poetical composition 

No. 38. Portrait of a lady.—J. Whitehorn, ~. a. elect. 

No. 39 View in Catskill mountains.—F. Phillip, a 
clever landscape is from the pencil of a pupil of the National Acade 


This very 


my, who has recently gone to Europe to finish his education as an 
artist. This picture gives promise of Mr. Phillip proving an honour 
to the institution that bas expressed its approbation of his merits by 
electing him an associate. 

No. 40. Full-length portrait of J. H. Payne, Esq.—G. W. Twibill 
w. a. elect. This is a small size full-length, similar to those we have 
already noticed by the same artist, and is most admirable | 

No. 41. Cattle piece.—A. Fisher, u. For sale. It ought not long 
to remain so, 

No. 42. Landseape.—A. Fisher, ». For sale. Mr. Fisher's ments 
have long been known to us. He gained a high reputation early in 
life, and improved himself by visiting Europe. He now is distin: | 
guished as a landscape, cattle, and portrait painter | 

No. 43. Portrait of a gentleman.—J. Whitehorn, w. a. elect. } 

No. 44. Landscape.—W. M. O——, a. We presume, by the posi- 
tion of these mysterious letters that O, is the initial of the artust’s 
family name, and that a. stands for associate. The merits of the 
picture entitle him to that, and even a higher distinction; but we | 
must think it odd that an artist of such skill should wish to conceal | 
his name. If he is an amateur, he need not be ashamed of the art | 
he loves, or of his professional associates. We hope to see his name 
in some future catalogue of the National Academy, at full length, 


and w. a. at the end of it. We admire the distance in this picture 
even more than the very fine foreground, which, particularly on the 
left side of the spectator, presents beauties rarely conceived by 
painters, and still more rarely so happily executed. The bird is well 
introduced, and accords with the scenery. It is throughout a fine 
picture, and would puzzle us to show our disposition to find a fault, 
without risk. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS. 
MR. THOM’S STATUES. 

It is curious that the extraordinary poetry of an uneducated 
ploughman should be illustrated with such remarkable success by a 
stone-cutter. The exhibition, at the Academy of Arts, in Barclay- 
street, of Tam O'Shanter, Souter Johnny, the landlord, and land 
lady, executed in hard Ayrshire stone, by a Scottish stone-cutter, 
affords indeed an example of natural genius not unlike the works of 
Burns himself. It presents a specimen of sculpture than which we 
have rarely seen one more agreeable and amusing. The four figures, 





as large as life, are represented in the ale-house. Tam sits talking 
to the landlady, who listens with great earnestness to hus jests. 
Next him is Souter Johnny, engaged with the landlord 

The eflect of the scene upon the spectator is delightful. At first, 


perhaps, especially if he have heard it much praised, he will fancy 





' 
himself disappointed. But let hun sit down, near enough to study 
the expression of their faces, and he will soon find himself entering 
into their spirit, and filled with reflected happiness 


The landlady is a capital figure. She has the true air, dress, and 


attitude of one in her vocation. Tam, before he quafis his mug of 








foaming beer, utters a merry joke, to which the “gude wife” listens 
with great satisfaction, “ Her attitude, however,” says the desenp 
tion, “expresses her constant fear of interruption from her nume 

rous customers. The advanced foot and the leaning arm betoken 
her readiness to rise at the « igreeable but imperative call of 
‘within there, mistress This is adi ly hit off in her figure 

Tam, equipped from head to hee! for his celebrated mde, and little 
reflecting what a mght he hasbetore hum, is a noble stalwart fellow, 
such ae Robe Burns himself night have been. The landlord seems 
well engaged in the business of gettin fou,” in which, by the way, 
he has made no inconaidcerable progress, as is betrayed by his attitude, 
his face, and by the carelessness which the cup of precious beverage 
is likely to be overturned. He has! is 1 yest from the cobbler, 
and is laughing aloud, with a ha ess Which might compare with 
that of Tam himself. The best figure om the group, however, i 
Souter Johnny. His form, attitude, dress, and face, are natural and 
comic. He has just the ar of calm, half-suppressed self-compla 

cency and secret content, wh if rman who has sand an excel 

lent thing, and watches its effects upon neible muscles of his 
hearer. As you gaze at his broa ily countenance, the truth and 
power of the artist are acknowl heart is cheered with 
the contagious pleasure, and a simile steals over the face in spite of 
you. As for us, we have a erent interest on the Morror, and a true 
friendship for its indulgent enbers, and we could not help think 

ing of Alexander and Diogenes, and confessing that, “If we were 
not the editors, &« we should wish to be ‘Souter Johnay.’’ 





ORIGINAL POETRY, 








DEATH 
Asp the poyous revelry 
There came a thought of death 
treathin pon my rever 
A clull and clammy breath 
The kindling eve, the colour high 
eemed tadiuig uite gloom 
here coldly crept around my heart 
A tewling of the tomb 
I felt the wretched agony 
CM youthtul hopes oerturned 
A deep, consume misery 
Where bruaht ambition burned 
I seemed to tread a path that led 
Me onward to my doom 
Sefore me spread the mould ring dead 
The dark and silent tomb 
There rose a sigh, there fell a tear 
As hope, reluctant fled 
It sean s though Pd met the blow, 
And lay among the dead; 
Ar stlay and decay 
I thought of youthful bloom, 
And mourned my bneht ambition’s blight, 


Now smothered in the tomb 


And now, oh God, can fancy's fire 
Create a hell so deep? 

Methought I felt, with anguish dire, 
Ten thousand monsters creep 

Around my heart—trom every part 
New mynads seemed to come 

One death caused millon lives to start 
Within the silent tomb! 


Years seemed in slow and solemn pace 
To pass ibove my head, 

And whilst my soul retained its place 
I rotted with the dead 

At length the ground was split around, 
The day of dread was come; 

] struggled, woke, the spell was broke 
Of the dark, dismal tomb. 


I gasped—I rose and sought the ar 
The moon was nding high ; 

I breathed my first repentant prayer 
Beneath the starry sky! 

And now the earth appears to me 
To wear a fresher omnes 

I bless my dream of misery 
Within the silent tomb, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE 


N' MBER FORTY-FIVE. 


Rome—A morning in the studio of Thorwalsden—celossal statue of the 
Saviour—statue of Byron—Gibson’s rooms—Cupid and Psyehe— 
Hylas with the river nymphs—Palazzo Spada—statue of Pompey— 
Borghese palace—portrait of Casar Borgia—Dossi's Psyche—Sa 
cred and Profane _ perma devoted to Venuses—the society of 
Rome, etc. 

I wave spent a morning in the studio of Thoriwalsden He is 
probably the greatest sculptor now living. A colossal statue of 
Christ, thought by many to be his masterpiece, is the prominent 
object as you enter. It is a noble conception—th¢ mild majesty of 
a Saviour expressed in a face of the most dignit d human beauty 
Perhaps his full-length statue of Byron is mferior to some of his 
other works, but it interested me, and I spent most of my time m 
looking at it. It was taken from life, and my frie nd, Mr. Auch- 
muty, who was with me, and who had seen Byron frequently on 
board one of our ships of war at Leghorn, thought at the only 
faithful likeness he had The oddly 


enough. in a morning frock coat, cravat, pantaloons, and shoes ; 


ever seen poet is dressed 


and, unpromising as these materials would seem, the statue ts 


classic and elegant to a very high degree. His coat is held by the 


two centre buttons im front, (a more exquisite cut never came 
from the hands of a London tailor,) swelled out a little above and 
below by the fleshy roundness of his figure; his cravat is tied 
loosely, leaving his throat bare, (which, by the way, both in the 


led, 


ind he sits 
,] 


and 


statue and the original, was very beautifully chise 
upon a fragment of a column, with a book in one hand 1 pen 
cil m the other A man reading a ple asant poem among the ruims 
of Rome, and looking up to reflect upon a fine passage before 
marking it, would assume the attitude and expression exactly The 
face has half a smile upon it, and, differing from the Apollo faces 
usually drawn for Byron, is finer, and more expressive of his cha- 


racter than any | ever met with. ‘Thorwalsden ts a Dane, and ts 


beloved by every one for his simplicity and modesty I did not 
see hun 
We were afterwards at Gibson's rooms. This gentleman ts an 


English artist, apparently about thirty, and full of genius He has 
taken some portraits which are esteemed admirable , but his prin- 
cipal labour has been thrown upon the most beautiful fables of an- 
His various groups and bas-reliefs of Cupid and Psyche 
lhis chef @aurre, I] think, 


is a group of three figures, representing the boy * Hylas with the 


tiquity 


are worthy of the beauty of the story 


river nymphs.” He stands between them with the pitcher in his 
hand, startled with their touch, and listening to their persuasions 
The smaller of the two female figures ts an almost matchless con- 
ception of loveliness. Gibson went round with us kindly, and I 
was delighted with his modesty of manner and the apparently 
He has a noble head, 


a lofty forehead well marked, and a mouth of finely mingled strength 


completely poetical character of his mind 


and mildness 


zo Spada we 
urfell, An 


tiquaries dispute its authenticity, but the evidence is quite strong 


We devoted this morning At the Pala 


saw the statue of Pompey, at the base of which Cas 


to pala cs 


enough fora poetic il belref; and if it were not, one’s time is not 


lost, for the statue is a majestic thing, and well worth the long 
The 
wall behind, remind one of the ludicrous fantasy of the 
* Brutus” 


walk necessary to see it mutilated arm, and the hole m the 
Ire neh, 
who carried it to the Forum to enact at its base 
The Borghese Palace is rich in pictures. The portrait of Caesar 
Borgia, by Titian, is one of the most striking. It represents that 
accomplished viilain with rather slight features, and, barring a look 
of cool determination about his well-formed lips, with rather a 
prepossessing countenance. One detects in it the capabilities of 
such a character as his, after the original is mentioned ; but other- 
wise he might pass for a handsome gallant, of no more dangerous 
trait than a fiery temper. Just beyond it is a very strong contrast 
ina figure of Psyche, by Dossi, of Ferrara. She is commg on tip 
toe, with the lamp, to see her lover. The Cupid asleep is not so 
well done ; but, for an image of a real woman, unexaggerated and 
lovely, I have seen nothing which pleases me better than this 
Psyche. Opposite it hangs a very celebrated Titian, represent- 
ing “Sacred and profane Love.” Two female figures are. sit- 
ting by a well—one quite nude, with her hair about her shoul- 
ders, and the other dressed, and coitled a-/a-mode, but lookmy less 
modest to my eye than her undraped sister. It is little wonder, 
however, that a man who could paint his own daughter in the em- 
braces of a satyr, (a revolting picture, which I saw in the Barbe- 
rigo palace, at Venice.) should fail in drawing the face of Virtue 
The colouring of the picture is exquisite, but the design is certainly 
a failure 

The last room in the palace is devoted to Venuses—all very 
naked and very bad. There might be forty, I think, and not a limb 
among them that one’s eye would rest upon with the least pleasure 


for a single moment 





The society of Rome is, of course, changing continually. At 
this particular season, strangers from every part of the continent are 
beginning to arrive, and it promises to be pleasant. I have been 


at most of the parties during the fortnight that I have been here, 
but find them thronged with priests, and with only the resident so- 
ciety, which is dull. Cards and conversation with people one never 
saw before, and will certainly never see again, are heavy pastimes 
I start for Florence to-morrow, and shall return to Rome for Holy 


Week, and the spring months. 


FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 





OLD SONGS 
Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain ; 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones 
Do use to chaunt it.—Shaks. 


I uike an old song. It is the freshest piece of antiquity in ex- 


istence ; and is, moreover, liable to no selfish individual appropria- 
tion. It was born far back in the traditionary times, so that Its 
parentage is somewhat equivocal; yet its reputation suffers not on 
that account, and it comes down to us associated with all kinds 
of fond and endearing reminiscences. Jt melted or gladdened the 
hearts of our forefathers, and has since floated around the green 
earth, finding a welcome in every place humanized by a ray of fan- 
cy or feeling, from “ throne to cottage hearth.” It has trembled on 
the lips of past and forgotten beauty ; and has served, in countless 
wooings, as the appropriate medium for the first fearful breathings 
of affection. ‘The youthful maiden has broken the silence with it 
in many a lovely, lonely dell ; and the shepherd has chanted it on 
still hill side 


the 


watch by whistling it to the shrill winds and sullen waters; and it has 





e rude sailor has filled up the pauses of his 


bowed the head, brought the tear to the eye, and recalled home, 
a distant 


he 
the 


and home thoughts to the mind of many a wanderer on 


shore. It has been heard m the solitudes of mature, and at t 
crowded, festive board. It has refreshed the worn-out heart of the 
worlding, awakened * thoughts that do often lhe too deep for tears,” 
of the It 


source of consolation and joy to those who have passed away ; it 


m the minds moody and contemplative has been a 


comes unexhausted to us; and it will ghde gently down the stream 


of time, cheering and soothing as it goes, from generation unto ge- 


} 


neration, till utilitarianism becomes universal, and music and poetry 


fade into a dimly remembered dream. Yet a true-bred, moth-eaten 
antiquary would sacrifice it, if he could, for a copper coin filly years 
its senior! 

If any musical man expect, from the title to this, a learned arti- 
cle, he will be egregiously disappointed. T have no pretensions to 


being, indeed, admirably qualified, 


treat this suljeet scientifically, } 


in this age of confessions, as far as want of knowledge goes, to 
write the ‘confessions of an unmusical man.” As regards flats 
and sharps, | am truly little better than a natural; and as for qua 


vers, semi-quavers, demi-semi-quavers, and other subtler divisions, 
if there be any, Tam as ignorant of them as the ass that crops his 
thistle off the 


prompts him 


common, and brays whatsoever note nature 


But what of that! 


in 
Music is not altogether a me- 
chanical science ; and there are profounder sympathies inthe heart 


There is no more nauseous 


of man than the orchestra think of 
animal m existence than your musical coxcomb, who has all the 
art at his tongue’s end 


gimmering of an idea concerning the 


terms and technicalities of the , Without the 


aee} 


human passions, thie } 


feelings, and the keen and delicate perception of the beautiful, 


which that art is founded. Proportionably to be adrured is the 


man who, after spending years im study and research, and success- 
fully fathoming and mastering all difficulties, never dreams of con- 
sidering his laboriously-acquired knowledge as more than merely 
an accessory, not a principle, in the delightful serence he has made 
his study 


The former are, as 4 naturalist would express it, * in 


theatres and at concerts—common,” the latter is of a species 
scarce all over the world 

There may be loftier thahts—a higher species of fame, than that 
to 


His 


clams come into notice, for the most part, in a genial season— 


attained or aimed at by the song writer; but there ts 


no one 
whom honour ts more gladly rendered bv the mass of mortals 
when friends are met, and the glass and sentiment and song go 
round; when gladness swells the heart, faney uckles the brain, and 
mirth and good-humour sparkle from the eye ;—when Bacchus has 
almost closed up criticism’s venomous optics, and laid hyper-eriti- 
cism quietly under the table ;—when the fine-strung nerves are ex- 
quisitely alive to all pleasurable sensations ;—then it is that divine 
music, wedded to still diviner poesy, can, in an instant, 
—— ‘bid the warm tear start, 
Or the smile light the cheek ;” 

and then it is that the memories of the masters of song are pledy- 
ed with a fervour that the ethical or epic poet may despise, but can 
never either expect or hope for from the partiality of his cooler 
admirers. Next to Shakspeare there is no one whose memory is 
more fondly treasured than that of Burns. Independently of being 
intensely loved and revered wherever a Scottish accent is heard, so- 
cial societies are formed in every country in which his language is 
known, to keep that memory fresh and green. And he well de- 
serves it. Perhaps his songs are the best ever written. He has 
not the polish, the refinement, the exuberance of imagery, or the 
sparkling fancy of Moore, but he excels him in humor and pathos 
They are, however, both glorious fellows ; and it mast be a narrow 
heart that cannot find room for admiration of more than one. If the 
lyrics of Burns do not, as yet, strictly come under the designation 


of “ old songs,” they at least will do so, for they have the germ of 
immortality within them. It is almost impossible to dream of the 
time when ** Auld Lang Syne” will not be sung. He had his faults 
(I am no Scotchman,) and in turning over his pages, besides occa- 
sional coarseness and bad taste, you sometimes meet with a verse, 


that, “not to speak it profanely,” bears a striking resemblance to 
utter nonsense ; for instance, (though what could be expected 
from words to such a tune—* Robin Adair !"’) 


* Down ina shady walk, 
Doves cooing were, 
I mark’d the crue! hawk 
Caught ina snare 
So kind may fortune be, 
Such make his destiny! 
He who would injure thee, 
Phillis the fair '” 
But if your admiration of the poet begin to falter for a moment, 
perhaps the very next page brings you to * Highland Mary,” “ Ae 
fond kiss and then we sever,” ** A man’s a man for a’ that,’ ** Mary 
Morrison,” or, that song without a name, commencing— 
* Here’s a health to ane I lo’e dear, 
Here’s a health to ane I Jo’ 
Thou art sweet as the smile when fond lovers meet, 
And soft as their parting tears—Jessy ' 


dear ; 


Burns has done for Scottish song what Scott has done for Scottish 
history—made it known and renowned in every portion of the globe ; 
and had ** auld Scotland” never produced any other names of note, 
these two are amply sufficient to honour and glorify her through all 
time 

What are generally known by the name of “Irish songs,”—the 
** Paddy Whackmecracks,” and “ Barney Brallaghans” of the pot- 
house and playhouse, bear ten times less resemblance to the genu- 
ine melodies of the * green isle,” than even the majority of regular 
stage Inshmen do to the existing natives. Both are merely broad 
English caricatures. The soul of Irish music, beyond that of all 
other national music, is melancholy. — It is, perhaps, too fine a dis- 
unction to draw, but of the serious melodies of the three nations, 
perhaps the English airs are most characterized by mournful sad- 
ness—those of Scotland by pathos and tenderness—and those of 
Ire | BI d t 


character 


vy a wild, wailing melancholy, of an almost indescribable 

But words are poor expositors in such cases. Let any 
one play a few airs from each, and they will probably furnish him 
I would 
humbly suggest ** Coolun,” or “ Silent, O Moyle,” as the strongest 
instance I can think of on the part of Ireland 


at once with the distinction here attempted to be drawn 


The English, it is 
said, have no national melody; and perhaps this is true of that 
portion of the country from Dover to the borders ; but long prior to 


the presence of the Normans, who changed the manners and injur- 


ed the pithiness of the language of the natives, the British had me- 
lodies marked by great simplicity aad sweetness. Who does not 
remember the beautiful song, ** Ayr hyd y nos,” familiarly known 


is * Poor Mary Ann!” 
s Shenkin,” and many others, which may be found in Par- 
ry's Welsh melodies. These are still to be met with in manyva 


—then there is that fine air, “Of a noble 
race W 


quiet and sequestered glen amid the fastnesses of Wales, where the 





harp of the druids took sanctuary, and where the poetry and melody 
It is no wonder that at 


of that mysterious sect are still preserved 
v of the hete rogeneous and merce nary Norman flood, 


thre 1} suri 





the pure native melodies became corrupted, and were nearly swept 
iway; vet, notwithstanding, the splendid church music of the Eng- 
lish exc.tes the deep admiration of Europe ; and their glees and 





Purcell, Locke, Jackson, and 
but 


madrigals have never been excelled 
Are, 
to the present day, if I may venture an opinion, I would say that 


have written many charming melodies to come nearer 


justice has searcely been done to Shield, a sound, manly composer, 
who } 


1 


aese;rve 


} 
is let 


a number of things behind him which really and truly 
to live and flourish amid the mass of musical composi- 
uions that, fungus-like, hourly spring into existence, and as rapidly 
“The Thorn,” * Let Fame sound the Trumpet,” “ Old 
Towler,” * Heaving of the Lead,” * Ere round the huge Oak,” 
j 


decay 


and a number of others, if they cannot justly lay claim to any great 
degree of imaginative beauty, have at least an infusion of genuine 
melody-—a body, ay, and a soul, that will long preserve them from 
oblivion 

Shakspeare’s songs, for the most part, have been fortunate in 
better than 
cule or not of the song-writers of 
of the ‘‘ heigh hos” 
and *ninny nonnys.”” Next to Ariel's pretty faney, “ Where the 


rk I,” 


being married to good music ; 


Whether 


he certainly made 


some of them almost 


they deserve in rid 


hus too liberal a use 


time, 


bee sucks, there | the one with the most freedom and lvrical 


beauty Is, to my taste, “* Under the greenwood tree But it loses 
half its effect when transplanted from the forest of Arden, and 
sung in a moder room, amid long coats, cravats, decanters, and 


etiguette. Neither does it assimilate better with boisterous mirth 
Yet it is an il-used song, even on the 


Your ; 


majority of m ile music-mongers) a still-limbed piece 


stage 
the 


humanity, 


and whiskey punch 


It ts too operatically given Amiens is usually (hke 


ot 
generally takes his 


who understands singing, and little else; | 





station about four feet from the foot-lamps, and there, with elon- 


gated physiognomy, and one arm protruded towards the pit, 


goes 
through his work with the most clock-like precision. To parody a 
beautiful simile, it is “* music breathing from a wooden block ; 
which is very unlike the free-hearted lord whom we imagine, throw- 
ing himself at the root of some antique oak, and, in a fine, mellow 


voice, trolling forth, until the old forest rang again, his most joyous 


” all 
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invitation. But this may be amended when, amid the other astonish- 
ing improvements of the times, leading vocalists shall be endowed 
with joints and ideas. Next to this, I like the one now inva- 
riably put into the mouth of Rosalind, and christened the “Cuckoo 
Song,” 
“When daisies pied, and violets blue.” 

But your stage Rosalind is generally the reverse of Amiens—an 
arch, vivacious lass, who imparts due effect to the mixture of natu- 


ral images and domestic ideas suggested by the saucy words of 


the song 

The sea, ‘the battle and the breeze,”’ and the rapid and manifold 
vicissitudes incident to the life of a sailor, furnish a bold and beau- 
tiful variety of subjects capable of being turned to good account in a 
song or ballad. Yet, somehow or other, Apollo does not much affect 
the quarter-deck. The ocean brine is too powerful for the waters 
of Castaly. Poesy in some sort suflers by a ‘‘sea-change ;” and 
the quantity to be extracted from a volume of genuine naval ditties 
is wofully disproportionate to the bulk of rhyme. Some of the best 
sea songs have been written by landsmen, and one great cause of 
their being so, is their comparative freedom from perplexing techni- 
calities; for though a characteristic phrase may occasionally impart 
life and spirit to a production, yet a technicality, whether in marine 
or agricultural poetry, is a sore stumbling-block to the uninitiated 
Now every line (or plank) of three-fourths of your nautical melodies 
is calked with them, independently of contaiming a much larger in- 
fusion of tar than tenderness—of pitch than pathos. They abound, 
likewise, in an inordinate degree, in descriptions of tornadoes, and 
discharges of artillery—in slaughter and sudden death; and the 
sentuments correspond thereunto, being as rough as a hawser, and 
as boisterous as a north-wester. Though admirably adapted to be 
growled out by the boatswain when the vessel is scudding under 
double-reefed topsails, they would on land, and in a room, go off 
like a discharge of musketry. But worse than all, is the minute- 
ness of detail—the distressing particularity which ever pervades 
them. They are nothing but paraphrases of the log-book ; and 
the due course and reckoning of the ship is most especially im- 

sisted on— 

That time bound straight for Portugal, 

Right fore and aft we | 
But when we made Cape Ortugal, 
A «ale blew off the shore,” Kec 





wore: 





Yet, after all, there are some noble things in this branch of the 
* service,” amply sufficient to redeem it from dislike. Who is 
there that has not held his breath when he has heard a rich, deep- 
toned voice, commence Gay's glorious ballad, 

“Allin the Downs the fleet was moor'd 
streamers Waving in the wind '” 





and listened throughout, with a quickened pulse, to that * plain un- 
varnished tale” of humble love aud tenderness. There is much, 
too, to please any man, who is not over and above fastidious, in 
dozens of Dibdin’s vigorous and hearty sketches of a sailor's hard- 
ships and enjoyments, to say nothing of Pearce and others of infe- 
rior note ; but from your regular forecasile narratives, Apollo de- 
liver us! 

Things called “comic songs.” to wit, * Four and twenty 
tailors all in a row,” &e. are, in my mind, striking exemplitica- 
tions of the depth of debasement of which the human intellect is 
susceptible 

In whatever way America is, or may become renowned, she will 
probably never be a land of song; and for two or three reasons 
There are already a sufficiency of standard songs in the world to 
answer all purposes ; and she has imported an ample sufficiency to 
supply the varied tastes and caprices of her musical population 
Moore’s Melodies are as common in the cities of the west as in 
their native land ; and those of Burns are no rarity. The geography 
of the country, too, is strikingly unfavorable for indigenous song 
Nature has created the land in one of her most liberal and magniti- 
cent moods, and formed its features on a scale of grandeur that is 
impossible to grasp in this kind of writing. The ocean-lakes—the 
mighty rivers—the interminable forests—the boundless prairies, are 
all epic rather than lyrical. How would it sound, either for rhyme 
or reason, 

“On the shores of Mississippi, 
When the sweet spring-time did fall!” 
The idea suggested is too vast. There is no snug endearing locality 
about such scenes; and as for * the sweet spring time,” it nerer 
* falls” on a great proportion of the shores of rivers whose waters 
rise far towards the regions of eternal winter, and roll through every 
variety of climate, to those of everlasting summer; while the 
smaller streams, which correspond in size to the * Nith,” the * Dee™ 
or “ Bonnie Doon,” are ruined by the general appellation of *crik,”” 
(creek.) which is bestowed upon them; and to which some such 
euphonious title as Big Elk, Buffalo, or Otter, is usually prefixed 
Besides, America is not rich in recollections of the past. No castles, 
grim, hoary and dilapidated, frown upon her heights; no gorgeous 
abbeys moulder in her verdant vales. The joys, and sorrows, and 
sufferings of humanity are, as yet, scarcely impressed upon her 
soil. She has no records of feudal strife, of faded greatness, and 
fond affection—of all tradition loves, and song delights in. Hope 
must, in some degree, be to her poets what memory is to those of 
older lands. But the mind of the song-writer is reminiscent—not 
anticipative ; and therefore it is, that with whatever species of fame 
and greatness America may enrich her brows, it is probable she will 
never, in one sense, be ‘“* worth an old song.”’ Cc 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE DISASTROUS WEDDING 
BY GERTRUDE. 

Tue moon (who, by the by, is always taking such liberties,) was 
peeping most inquisitively through the upper shutters, (the lower 
ones being closed,) of a certain third-story back room, of a certain 
house, situated in a certain street, in this our famous citv of New- 
York. And what do you suppose she saw there! Not a set of 
gamblers, risking fortune and reputation on a single throw Nota 

up hie 


} 


merchant, casting up his accounts—not a sick man, casting 
Nota dancing master, practising his ste ps. hora beau his attitudes 
Not a musician, improving his airs, nor a belle her graces. Nota 
poet at his dreams, nor a philosophe r at his studies No secret 
plot, no private marriage. None of these, and a hundred other 
things equally wonderful, did inquisitive Miss Moon witness. But 
she stared full in the face of Miss Katherine Willis, as she was 
engaged in putting the finishing stroke to a letter that lay on the 
table before her. Now, what was in the letter, I certainly shall 


g to tell what was on the outside 


not say; but I am perfectly willin 
of it. There, in characters the most delicate and ladv-like unag 

nable, appeared the words, George B Ellerton, Esq. Washington, 
District of Columbia,—and then came the finishing stroke IT spoke 
of, in the form of a sort of a long flourish, twitched off at the end 
with a queer little crook, that looked not unlike a pig’s tail. She 


then took into her hand something that resembled a 1-! 





i 
which, upon opening it, was found to contam a quantity of bea 
ful little wafers, of all imaginable colours, from which she selected 


one of the purest blue, and proces ded therewith to close the letter 


Then applying some wax of the same celestial colour, she stamped 
it with a seal, upon which, by looking close, and rea + back 
wards, might be deciphered the words, *dinna forget,” one on 
each side of a funny-looking bunch, which I suppose was meant 
for a thistle, but which looked much more lke an old broom 

After this rather suspicious epistle was completed, Miss Kathe 
rine Willis undressed herself, and retired, for the mor r, as it Was 
now about ten minutes after midnight, and she was getting to be 


rather somniferously disposed. She had not, however 
dulged in horizontal refreshment, when she heard a loud knocking 
at the hall door, and, shortly after, a light tap at her own, and her 
sister Antoinette’s voice, bidding her to come down stairs, wher 
some one awaited her, whom she would be glad to se« Kathe 
rine was, of course, not very long in making her appearance in the 
parlour, which she was surprised to find open and well lighted, at 
that time of night; but® nothing could exceed her surprise and ce 
light at finding George B. Ellerton, Esq. seated on a sota, though 
not quite as large as life. for he was somewhat thinner than when 
he left her about three months pre viously. But that was easily ac 
counted tor 

it cannot be expected of me to describe the meeting. Those who 


have never seen the like, would neither understand nor believe me, 


and those who have, will know all about it, without my telling 
them. This much, however, it may be as well to mention, namely, 
that Miss Katherine was very well pleased, on looking at Mr 
George's watch, to find that .t was two whole hours earlier than 


she had thought 


Bright and early the next morning, Miss Katherine arose, with 
the agreeable prospect be fore he { being very busily occupied for 
three davs, in order to prepare tor her marriage, which was to take 
place on the fourth. So, as soon as she had despatched her break- 


fast, which she did ina few moments, having a most iwcountable 


poor appetite, she proceede d, im company with her lively sister An- 
toinette, to the very delightful task of spending a goodly quantum 
of money, and purchasing a goodly quantum of wedding finery 
There was scarcely a single repository of fashion and extravagance 
which Miss Katherine did not honour with her presence, and a portion 
of her cash -—Stewart's, Marquand’s, and all. She was in excellent 
spirits, and smiled most unmerc ifully on all her acquaintance whom 
Foolish girl : Little did 


She, however, at length completed 


she met in the course of her rambles 
she know what awaited her! 
the momentous business of the morning, and reached home, which, 
for the rest of the day and the two following, presented a scene of 
the most perplexing bustle and confusion. Milliners, dress-makers, 
shoe-makers, confectioners, bakers, jewellers, &c., A&c., too nu- 
merous to mention, were huddled together, with bonnets, dresses 
shoes, jellies, cakes, decorations, jyewe Ils, feathers, flowers, laces, 


~ &c.. also too numerous to mention. Every sort of trum- 





gauzes, 
pery you can imagine, was collected in that third-storv back room 
Oh, it was dread 

But Miss Katherine might be said to have been hke one ont of 


her senses. She did not realize her situation, but felt like a per- 
son ina dream. If she wished to thread a fine cambnec needle 
with sewing-silk, she invariably found herself trying to thread it 
with tape; and once, she began to sew with a pin. She was sure 
to try on her dresses bottom upwards, and was constantly ealling 
her dress-maker George H aving, at one time, Occasion to go into 
another apartment, she walked on unconsciously until she found 
herself in the street, with her head bare and only one shoe on. She 
had, however, proceeded but a few steps before she discovered her 
mistake, and, in the haste of her return, went into the wrong house 
Poor Katherine! 

At last, however, she hardly knew how, this rapt young lady, 
found herself actually dressing for her bridal; the conviction of 


which awful certainty no sooner burst upon her mind, than she 
burst into tears, and it remained very doubtful how long she would 
cry, had not her sister begun to laugh. And now the carnages 
; Were at the door, the bridal party were soon arranged in them, and 
off they drove to church. The ceremony was performed, the fata, 
knot tied, and Mrs. Ellerton fancied herself perfectly happy ; and, 
probably, would have remained under that impression for half an 
hour, had not her bridemaid torn her glove in replacing it on her 
hand, and her clumsy groomsman, instead of handing the divine 
th 


ward for his services, gave him an accommodation stage-ticket 


e nicely folded fifty dollar note, which was destined to be his re- 


But such things are mere trifles; and Katherine, on her way 


home, felt almost ma maze of feheity. Little did she think it was 


destined to be of such short duration. As Mrs. Ellerton, blushing 


in the consciousness of beauty, was ste png trom her carriage, so 
DuUSLV Was she on red in collecteng and arranging the folds of her 
dress, in order suppose, to prevent it from touching the wheels, 
that she dr ad her pocket-handkerchief, which, according to all 
the laws of ivitation, and aggravation too, took a directly down 


ward course, stranght mto the gutter. Oh, that beautiful. embroid- 


ered, sup e, linen cambric pocket-handkerchief, new from Stew 
irt’s, cost six dollars' What did it look like now, as it lay, with 
ts better hall immersed m the muddy water But it did not remam 
there many seconds ; for a chimney-sweeper, who was standing so 
near her car e as to leave it a matter of doult whether or not 
he formed a part of her suite, stepped forward with the greatest 
alacrity a ‘ ss and grabbing the as vet nsoiled part of at 
With his ¢ .-4 eXtoned hands, prese ted it to her with a bow 
so earnest to shake the dust from his sooty cap full upen her 
spotless dress The ragamuttin' But such are the evils of a re 
pubhean government. Do you sappese, that in E und, a chim 
nev-sweeper would ive dared to stand so near a ladv’s horses! 
Never! As it w however, it proved fortunate that the little 
fellow eked up the madkerclhiel, for none of the gentlemen seem 
ed at clispHose won with it 
I it it Was des t t ‘ thistort ‘ shovuki not term 
here for, as she t . ” how 0 ror white piece of tinery, the 
poor ther ys if . . and sorrow, beowan to shed nuddy tears, 
lone of the a te exactly uy the instep of one of 
Mrs. Ellerton’s ext f open-worked, flesh-coloured, silk stock 
eavir is t the size of a two sl! Fr piece This 
was the k st cutot 1 evers ow have k wh that 
they came ft n Stewart's. and cost at ist three collars) Oh most 
vitor ! ewo 
But mv pen se . ‘ ne to write (there s scarcely anv mk 
mn hee ema ra sters of thie nv t cpsastr marriage 
How that M Ellert it upon the sofa the evenmg, with 
one of Kathe ‘ hanes r rather ins own, for she had pust given 
them to | yw " ft hos, he clasped un with such 1 squeeze 
that the r—the wedding ring—si pped into two preces What 
1 dreadl sun’ Butl « net enlarge upon for la st proceed 
to state, that as Mrs. Ellerton was dancing like a bride, that is to 
sav, very bar Vv. she hapnened (hy accident of course.) to cast 
tgiance at her feet; and i the way back to her! , her eves, 
ngering on her ever r dress, seemed, all at once, to dilate with 
horror And no wonder; for mist about half a vard from the bot 
tom of it, and « stant from the top, Gt was the fashion to wear 
them rather short ippeared a most fearful and horrid array of 
basting threads. There they were, galloping around the entire cir 
cumterence of her robe, (no small distance, by the by.) and mock- 
mg her as if in derision What should she do She did not 
know, and Tam sure that I don't In the midst of her terror and 
confusion, her sister Antomette came im haste across the room, 
with her face, partly from laughter and } irtly from mertification, 
as red as scarlet, and directing her attention to her nglt foot, dis- 
closed to her vision, a litthe—(hem') what shall I say ’—a little 
place about the size of a sixpence where ' Oh, how she 
wished that she had kept on her open-worked stockings! and be- 


sides, those she now wore were not flesh-coloured. Now was the 


time to faint, and she probably would have done so, for the room 


was full of company, and it would have appeared very imteresting ; 
but just at this moment the dance was over, and her shoe-string 


happenmg to break, she had a real excuse for leaving the room 
So much for getting marred 

Who, that knows any thing about it, 1s not aware that the first 
few days, or week, or fortnight, of the honey-moon, are a succes- 
sion of the most unenviable and perplexing confusions’ That, 
midst balls, parties, country expeditions, calls, compliments, wed 
ding-eake, bridal favours, and head-ache, the poor bride almost 
loses her senses So it was with the unfortunate Katherine S} 
did not know whether she were sleeping or waking, every thing 
seemed so confused and mdistinct. She wished more than a dozen 


times a day, that she had never been married 


Poor thing ' it 
could not be helped now. And, then again, she was always making 
such queer blunders. If a gentleman observed to her, “It is a 
very fine morning, Mrs. Ellerton,” she was sure to reply, “Thank 
Not anv, 


you, sir.’ “Do you intend visiting the springs! 


thank vou, sir.’ No matter what the observation or question was, 
the answer was almost invariably, “ Thank you, sir.” 

But it is useless to enumerate all these little things ; suffice it 
to say, that some days, I cannot exactly tell how many, after her 
marnage, Mrs. Ellerton was awaiting the return of ber husband, 
who had been absent all the morning, which, considering that the 
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honey-moon was not yet over, Was certainly rather cunous and 


alarming. Presently, however, she heard the front door open, and 
the well-known step coming rather slowly up the stair. She ad- 
vanced eagerly toward the door, with both arms extended, accord 
ing to rule. But what a looking object met her view! 
husband, most undoubtedly ; but such a husband! His clothes 
soiled and torn, his face exhibited evident symptoms of having been 
intimately acquainted with the dirt, his mouth was bloody, his head 
bruised, and, worse than all the rest, one of his front teeth, his 
beautiful white teeth, was missing. Who can blame Katherine for 
not hugging him? She started from the embrace of such a horrid- 
looking lord and master, screamed and fainted! Then came a 
vague, floating, dreamy sort of sensation ; and, on recovering, she 
a sofa; and the first ob- 


found herself in another room, lying or 
ject that met her gaze, was her beloved, dirty husband, extended 
upon the bed, and surrounded by doctors, nurses, leeches, and all 
the et cetera of a violent and dangerous illness ; while at the foot 
of his couch sat her sister Antoinette, laughing most immoderately 
To Katherine's eager inquiry into the eireumstances of the ease, An- 


rs, did not cherish the 


toinette replied, that some one, who, it app 
same respect for her husband that she did, had knocked him down 
in the street, and that his wounds and bruises, together with a sur- 
plus of wine, which it appeare d he had on hand, had caused an in- 
flammatory fever, from which it was doubtful if he ever recovered 
d portion of distraction 
she thought that she 
and kne Ww 
Altogether 


between the 


Poor Katherine exhibited the accustome 


and anxiety at this unexpected intelligence 
so well, as at this moment; 


had never loved him half 


that she should go crazy, if he were taken from her 


it was a most affecting scene Oh, what a contrast 


young, beautiful, and happy creature, who, but a few weeks since, 
had smiled so sweetly, laughed so lightly, and spent so much mo- 
ney; and the pale, anxious, and trembling Mrs. Ellerton, who was 
now bending over the sick bed of her husband, with her face bathed 
in tears, her heart almost breaking, and her beaut ful curls all mat 
ted and stiff, from the deluge of camphor which had been poured 
upon them 

The physicians | 
Ellerton should be kept as quiet as possible, 
mornmg. So father 


diately left the room, and Mrs 


ositively assured the family, that unless Mr 


he would not live until 
mother, sister, brother, nurse, and all, imme- 


Ellerton, for the in her 





st time 


life, found herse!f alone with a sick person. This was kindness, 


with a witness llowever, she made the best of it; and left no 


means untried that might administer to lis comfort ; and ere long 


him in a sort of uneasy 
his bed, she 


to her meditations, and kept as still as a mouse 


satisfaction of seeing 


had the extreme 


slumber. Then, sitting down beside resigned herself 
"This seemed to 


have the most salutary efleet upon Mr. Ellerton, for, ina few mo- 
ments, he began to snore most powerfully, and so loudly, that ha 


therine was afraid he would wake himself up 


Just at this moment her sister Antionette burst the door rudely 
open, and stamping into the room, bawle d out, “ Why Kate, you 
must vou be 


cotlee is 


good-for-nothing, lazy thing! how many times more 
called to breakfast ? 


almost cold, and brother Edward says, he wont wait another minute 


Father has gone to the store, the 


for your letter.” 
The unfeeling wretch ! 
“Oh, Antoinette,” 
‘pray don't make so much noise 
dicine. Oh dear 


‘Ha! ha! ha!” 


sighed poor Katherine, m a low whisper, 


Just hand me that dose of me- 


skipping across the room, 


shouted Antoinette, 


with no light step, * I'll give you a dose that will bring you to your 
senses.” 
Something between a sigh and a groan burst from the lips of 


Katherine, and she raised her head from the dving bed of her hus 
band, just im time to receive the plentiful contents of a tumbler of 
m her face 
said she, “IT have had such a fnghtful dream 


cold water full She shivered, gasped, and awoke 
**Oh, Antoinette,” 
Her first sensation was that of relief, her next that of anger, 


because her hair was out of curl, and the stiffening out of her mght- 


but, raising herself in a passion from her bed, she 


gown sleeves 
no sooner saw her figure reflected in an opposite mirror, all drip- 
ping and ludicrous, as it certainly appeared, than both sisters burst 
ito a hearty laugh 

Miss Katherine was soon dressed and in the parlour, where her 
dream was spec dily related, amidst the loud laughs of her sister, 
the provoking hints of Edward, and the sly looks of her cousin Ger- 
trude ; who bade her remember, that there was nothing worse than 


going to bed immediately efter writing a love-letter—exeept wak- | 


ing upinadripping perspiration. Then the cotlee was swallowed, the 


Jetter sent on its destined errand, and in a month they were married 
WONDERFUL EFFECTS OF MUSIC 

Among the greatest wonders, or rather the toughest stones of 
antiquity, are the feats of certain musicians, as recorded not only 
by poets, but grave historians. Orpheus, as every one knows, built 
up the walls of Thebes by the magic of his lyre ; caused the trees 
and stones to dance rigadoons, and so won on the compassion of 
grim Pluto himself, that he released his wife Eurydice from his 
clutches, and permitted her to return with her husband to earth 
Nay, he achieved a thrice greater miracle, according to Dr. Walsh 
in the old song, 

* When Orpheus went down to the regions below, 
Which men are forbidden to see, 


it was her 


He tun'd up his pipes, as old histories show, 
To set his Eurydice free. 

“The fiends were astonished a person so wre 
Should thus rashly endanger his life, 

And venture so far; but how vast their surprise, 
When they found that he came for his wife. 

“ To find out a punishment due to his fault, 
Old Pluto long puzzled his brain, 

But his torments were all insufficient, he thought, 
So he gave him his wife back again 

** But pity relenting found place in his heart, 
And pleased with his playing so well, 

He took her again in reward of his art, 
Such power has music in- ‘ 

Re- 


turning from Italy, where he had acquired great wealth by playing 
on his lyvre—by the way, many distinguished etymologists believe 


but 


The history of Arion is scarcely less worthy of attention 


the word liar is derived from these wonders of the lyre ; how- 


ever this may be, returning from Italy to the island of Lesbos, the 
sailors determined to throw him overboard, and share his money 
He attempted to mollify them by playing some of his favourite 
airs; but im vain :—they tossed him overboard, where he was re- 
ceived by certain dolphins which had been attracted by his music ; 
receive d, car- 


whence he proce ded to 


one of which, in gratitude for the pleasure he bad 
ried him safely on his back to Tanarus, 
the court of Periander, at Corinth, who caused all the sailors to be 
crucified. This story is remarkable on many accounts, but most es- 
pecially as proving that fish have a greater taste for music than sailors 

We ourselves are free to confess, that we did not believe a par- 
ticle of these stories of Orpheus and Arion, until lately having 
witnessed some of the wonders of modern music, we became satis- 
fied of their truth. Who, indeed, that sees the miraculous effects 
of the opera in putting certain fashionable young gentlemen to 
sleep by eight or nine o'clock, who, if report says true, were wont 
to sit up watching the midmght lamp till daylight, can doubt, for 
a moment, the influence of the 


Who that beholds the walls of the new Opera-hous« 


lyre of Orpheus on stumps and 
stones ! 
refuse credit to 


growing up in a might, like Aladdin's palace, can 


the story of the building of the walls of Thebes’? And who, that 
attends the Italian Opera, at the American theatre, and sees the 
deny that fish have more 


Which of 


sonorous b iss, 


vast assemblage of empty boxes, will 


soul for music than sailors or even people of fashion ? 


all the adorers of the contra-alto, the falsetto, or the 
would not volunteer to swim over the North river with the Pedrotti 
on his back? inanimate dandy would not 
condescend to dance now-a-days to the music of Bennet, or 


Not OnGs 


Or what stump of an 
even 
Billy the fiddler, were he alive ! 

But if any musical, or rather unmusical unbeliever shall doubt 
even after these irresistible proofs of the superionty of modern mu 


sic over the ancient, we will record a fact which came under our 


own notice the other day, which proves it to demonstration. Every 


body has seen a poor blind tiddler—we beg pard violinist—who 


goes about the streets appealing to the charity of the musical world, 


by playing plaintive airs, in a style that, however homely, combined 


with his forlorn condition, has more than once brought us to tears 


cht of day, and never 


reader—one d 


put 
alter 


in sympathy with his eyes that never see the | 


One day—start not, gentle iv we actually 


Wall-street shaver 


weet Pp 


saw a most inveterate his hand in his 


pocket, and give this poor man a penny, listening to one of 


his melancholy airs 
“O strange effect of music’s matchless fore e, 

T’ extract one penny trom a shaver’s purse ' 
Talk of your Orpheus and Arion after this 


Let him then read 


Does the reader still stand out for intiquity ? 
the following sublime ex umple of the bathos, from an article origi- 
nally, we beheve, of Europ in manufacture, but which we have 
copied from an American paper After perusing it once will they 
not cry out inchromatic transport, 

* Orphe us! 


Here 


“Tn one of Paganini's wonderful exhibitions, the piece opens 


no more to miracles aspire, 


iS @ greater triumph ot the Gar 


with a tremendous sound from the double drum, so faint as searcely 
to be heard, but sufficient to arouse the attention of the musician 
In a few seconds the sound returns, upon which the violinist starts, 
and looks behind him, as if he apprehended the approach of some- 
thing terrible. On the repetition of this tremulous, but less distant 
sound, he seizes his violin, and with three or four miraculous and 


furious strokes of the bow, throws his audience into a phrenzy of 


astonishment and delight.” 
Boo! Does not all this remind us of Swift's epigram ? 
* Some say that Signor Bononeini, 

Compared to Handel's a mere ninny ; 
Others affirm that to him Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle 
Strange that such difference there should be, 
*Twixttweedle-dum and tweedle-dee '" 


ADVICE 
than those 
to be pursue dd. 


Few are more ready to ask advice who have already 
determined upon the course In some, indeed, this 
becomes a habit, not less ridiculous than disagreeable; and the only 
way of preserving the good-will of such is to discover, if possible, 
their opinions upon the subject in hand, and then coincide with them 
This reminds me of a saying of a French chancellor—“ The world 
repute me wise ; how can they otherwise ? *tis but common polite- 
hess to reciprocate a compliment.” He well knew that the way 
to be wise, was to commend the wisdom of others. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





BOOK TABLE. 

LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JoHN say.—J. & J. Harpers.—The publi- 
cation of these admirable volumes has drawn from the daily press 
an unanimous expression of approbation, in which we heartily coin- 
cide. They were wanting to our national history, and we can scarce- 
ly imagine another memoir which would supply the hiatus they 
In general, our experience has been adverse to the em- 
ployment of near relatives as biographers; the evils resulting from 
the natural inclination of relationship to exalt and exaggerate the 
virtues or abilities of the subject, too often outweigh the advantages 
afforded by intimacy and more accurate knowledge. The work of 
Mr. Jay is not subject to this charge, and it is not at all improbable 
that, from any other pen, the language of praise would have flowed 
more freely, if not with less discrimination. Indeed it would be diffi- 
cult to discover anything in the character and actions of John Jay, 
that could or should be spoken of without high praise, so eminent 
were his talents, and so pure and noble the purposes to which they 
were applied. We recognize the fidelity and truth of the biographer’s 
own of his father’s charseter, and are assured that less 
could not be said “Simple and 
uniform, it is perplexed by no eccentricities or contradictions. His 
life, his professions and his conduct, form one 


have filled. 


estimat 
by the most unbiassed historian 


public and his privat: 
harmomous whole. Endowed by his Creator with a vigorous mind, 
a sound judgment, and a pious heart, he pursued right objects; se- 
lected his means with an almost intuitive perception of their fitness, 
and used them with a prudence that rarely failed to ensure success. 
Although warm, constant and disinterested in his friendships, he in- 
dulged no feelings of hostility towards those who attempted to injure 
him, and no act of his life is known that indicated a desire for re- 
venge. A sense of future accountability seems to have been always 
present to his mind; and he esteemed the sentence which his fellow- 
men might pass upon lim, when compared with the realities of the 
judgment day, as dust in the balance. Yet no man was more repub- 


or more affable 


lican in his habits and condescending to others. 

*A distinguishing trait in modesty; not an 
affectation of infenority to others, or a distrust of his own powers, 
all endeavour to attract He as- 
and boasted of no me- 


his character was 
but a total absence of admuration 
sumed aimed no deference, 
rit. Whenever the important scenes in which he had been engaged 
luded to 


ness would permit, 


no importance, ¢ 
were a he changed the conversation as quickly as polite- 
and it was with difficulty that even his own 
] 





children could oecasionally induce him to Converse on those interest- 


ing topies. His patriotism, prompted and guided by the precepts of 
christianity, ever refused to make the smallest sacrifice of truth or 
justice to the cause of his country, while, for the same object, he was 
to surrender whatever else was most dear to him.” 

but The 
second volume will, perhaps, be considered the most val if not 
ng portion of the work. It contains the correspon- 
dence of Mr. Jay with many of his eminent contemporaries both in Eu- 
rope and America, and some of the letters thus, for the first time, made 
public, furnish much important information touching the incidents of 
It would have been deeply to be regretted, if such a 


tion of authentic documents had been sutlered to perish undis- 


always ready 
This is high praise, tis borne out by the record of his life. 
able, 


the most interest 


the revolution 
collec 
closed ; and we hope that the success of this publication will encour- 
age others who may have similar memorials in their possession, to 
give them to the world. As records of her history, and the productions 
of her most distinguished men, America has a claim upon them; and 


it is almost unjust to withhold them from the citizens, 





NOTICES OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 
INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
We have before us the fourteenth annual report of the directora 

of the the deaf and dumb. We 
regret this week, to afford 
it only a that our readers will 
we shall, 
servations on the sub- 


seminary for the instruction of 
that our limited 


passing notice. Certain, however. 


space permits Us, 
eased to learn the details of its present condition 
offer a few ol 
ject, than which none more interesting could be discussed. We learn 


be | 
if possible, in our next number 
that its affairs go on prosperously, although much remains to be 
effected. 
not only creditable to those engaged in it and to the country at large, 
It is founded on the 
and benevolent 


The public cannot cherish it with too much care; for it is 


but to the general character of human nature 


ous principles, guided by learned, able 


most judi | 


men, and its noble object is to extend the lumt of knowledge and 
happiness. The results have already been important, and we look 


fur others, yet more extensive, from this and simular associations. 


NEW-YORK MUSICAL ACADEMY. 

This institution is established with the view of affording pupils, of 
facilities for acquiring an acquaintance with 
music, as a an art—either voeal or instrumental. The 
principal is Mr. Dingley, late editor of the Euterpiad, a musical pe- 
riodical of no inconsiderable Instruction is dispensed on the 
plan of Pestalozzi, which, the prospectus states, has been approved 
and adopted by Mr. Ives, in his musical seminary, in Philadelphia, 

3 Mr. Dingley himself has, for 


any age and capacity, 
science or 


merit. 


and by the first teachers in Boston. 
three years, pursued it, in many schools in this city, with great suc- 
He asserts, that children, at the early age of six, have made 
much proficiency, and that they receive instruction more easily 
under the age of twelve. We were, not long since, highly gratified 
by an exhibition of one of his youthful classes. There is something 
voice of most children, even without the 
aid of study and practice; but the singing of fifteen or twenty, 
blended in a concerted piece, with a proper observance of ume, 
taste, and the rules of the art, is uncommonly pleasing 

The academy is situated on the corner of Broadway and Broome- 
street, 


sweet and musical in the 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Gertrude will find her communication in to-day's paper. She is a 
rood-hearted unknown, and we trust our frankness has not lost 
‘. r for a correspondent Let us hear from her on her trarels ; at 
all events, she must not go off pouting. A. B. on the death of a 
father, declined. D. W. is neither a poet nascitur, nor a poet fit. 

We hare no room for the following :—Timothy Quicksilver ; the poeti- 
cal pieces dated Bloomingdale ; Young love in a garden chanced 
to stray ; lines commencing, How grand and solemn, by A. & 

Does the author of the poem, entitled a Present for ———, suppose 
this journal « be made the rehicle Jor rulgar abuse, from an 
anonymous source, and against a lady? Even did she merié in- 






sult, our columns are not the proper channel / his rerengeful 
passions. But she does not. A youthful stranger in our land, 
almost unprotected, with rery brilliant public talents, a id bearing 
a private character marked for modesty, propriety, purity and 
amiable deportment—trere we to publish his unmanly tirade, the 


writer would lire to blush for us and for himself Let him think 
better of the moral de} rarity of such an a ind pursue ht 





lice no further ; at least, let him ymplimen 





nf r tion and feeling 





propriate paper with his attacks on female repu 

The heart-broken ; To R.; and To Miss M. P. with a bouquet—we 
do not think sufficiently interesting to print, thous they ar 
smoothly written Ce rrespondents whose } f farours are vot 
se | must not think hardly of us, as we frequently decline 


reorses by no means discreditable to their authors, yet which, never 


theless, would not spar 


Ale 





rest the pl used attention of the i s med 
above are fair specimens of » rad fied 
with publication, even in a bor much of th 


same kind on hand, and therefure, at 











hem 
side Let us also here take o ou 
young friends can so far misunderstand our motives, as to fee 
offended at our | ht comments on their nn itions. Wea 
in many instances, specially requ sted to make remarks on th 
articles sent. to notice them in some way, and by nom ns lo] 
them over in silence If the task, then, is to be done, we hope no 
honest gentleman or will quar? fortth us ford rifina 
good humour if, however, like the sensitive malefactor, who did 
not mind being hanged, but hated to be brought out “t th 
crowd,” they do not mind being rejected, but are arerse to y 


public notice thereof, let them add a line to that effect, and 
/ 


shall see how attentive we shall be to th 


cir w 
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Paupers.—This subject merits serious attention, There is among 
us a visible increase of beggars, vegabonds, idlers and destitute poor 
The attention of the passengers in Broadway was, the other morn- 
ing, attracted by the sight of a man, apparently sick, in pain, and 


a rude table, displaying a few 





near his grave, in a chilly ram, befor 
apples for sale. His ghastly face and emaciated form awakened 
much casual commiseration, as he sat shivering, with a ragged cloak 
wrapped around him. There was something, too, in this attempt to 
gain a few shillings by his own industry, without resorting to chanty, 
which commended him to general sympathy. So many similar ob 
jects, however, now meet the eves of our ciuzens, that their impulses 
of humanity are nearly always habitually and necessarily checked 
Solicitations for alms come in every shape, and some, in truth, ap 


peal strongly to the best sentiments of the heart. A blind man, feel 
ing his way carefully along, with his cane and little dog; a cripple, 
without lege, sometimes without arms; a woman, half disguised in 


torn and faded apparel, shuddering, perhaps, in the wintry cold 
pale, trembling, meagre, fnendless— without money, without a home, 
without fire, without food. Who knows what she might have been 
once? Where trod her girlish feet?) What fond parents hung over 
en if these be but romante and idle conjes 





her infant charms? E 
tures, is she less to be pitied because her lot was ¢ 
Sometimes a lovely child’s face looks beseeching 


ist always in 





shame and woe? 


ly up for a pittance 
awakeners of sentiment and charity 
adrift upon the world, and bending down 


Poor vicum! But one of the most irresistible 
1, wrinkled, 


ge—silver-heade 








trembling, decrepid a 





to the youthful and the gay for the means to live. What a cheerless 
prospect must the world present to them! One cannot help repress- 
ing the wish to inquire whether their wretchedness ts the result of 





imprudence or crime ; and the two-shilling pieces, somehow or other, 
do ship through the fingers, without our particularly caring whether 
the fund, so subsembed, will be appropnated for the purchase of ne- 
cessaries or luxuries—that is, of bread or whiskey. 


It is well, however, to be on our guard against the wh rs of in- 





experience and the refinements of feeling. Many unthinking peop! 
do infinite harm, with the best intention. Reformers and plilan- 
thropists are frequently detected in this class, among whom indis 


criminate almsgivers occupy a conspicuous rank, The publie would 
be greatly benefited if every individual so applied to (of course we 
except cases of humane assistance in great emergencies, or where 








the applicant firmly and in 


variably. Charitable institutions, properly conducted, are useful; 


the parties are known,) were to refu 


but ordinary accidental donations provoke indelence and reward it 
We are pleased to perceive, that a society has been recently or- 


ganized in this city, “for the promotion of knowled 


try,” with a general design to impreve the moral, intellectual, and 





re and indus- 
] 
physical condition of the poor. The board of managers, superin- 
tending it, consists of five individuals, chosen from each ward, to be 
elected annually by the ward associations, his honour the Mayor, 
being president. The citizens of each ward are invited to be- 
come members. It is stated, in an address to the public from the 
board of managers, that there are from ten to thirteen thousand 
children in the city, within the proper ages for instruction, who do 
not attend school; but that the public authorities have made liberal 
provision to remedy the evil, and the trustees of the public-school 
society are devoting their attention to this subject. The address 
also states, that their primary and specific objects are “ to extend 


the advantages of education to the children of the indigent; to dis- 
courage their employment in hawking, peddling, street-begging, and 


pilfering; to establish the necessary schools for the instruction of 


adults; to abolish indiscriminate almsgiving; to visit the poor at 
their habitations; to give them counsel; to aid them in obtaining 
employment; to inspire them with self-respect; to inculcate hab 
of economy, industry, and temperance, and, when it shall be abso 
sutely necessary, to provide, through the aid of private individuals, 
and of the public authorities, relief for their necessities.” 





So commendable a design can scarcely fail to meet with cordial 
co-operation, 





The blind.—As there is an institution for the relief of this unfor- 
tunate class, rapidly growing into usefulness and reputation in our 
city, we feel more than ordinary interest in directing the attention 
of our readers generally to the subject. The supertntendents of the 
New-York seminary have already interested the public in the wel 
fare of those whom they are striving to benefit. It is asserted in 
their behalf, that their success in acquiring many arts and sciences 
far surpasses that of others. Many interesting facts are related in 
the report recently laid before our citizens. It is there stated that 
they speak “with as much certainty and exactness of the size and 
age of individuals whom they have casually met, as persons enjoy 
ing the organs of vision unimpaired could do. They judge correctly 
of the size of an apartment by striking on the floor, They rv 
nise a person whom they have once heard speak ; they judge of the 
proximity of fire by the degree and extent of its heat; the fulness 
of vessels by the sound of the liquid poured into them; their ay 
proach to objects, by the action of the air on their faces; they judy 
of the duration of tme ; recognise places where they have once 
been; their hands serve them as balances; and with a delicacy of 
feeling, perfectly incomprehensible to us, they discover when a cloud 
is passing over the disk of the sun. In walking about, when they 
come to an opening in the stree t, the yv know by the sound of ther 
footsteps, whether it is a court closed up at the end, or whether it is 


a wide or narrow street. They can tell, by the feeling of the atmos 
phere, whether a house is unmediately upon the street, or w 

it has a space and a railing between it and the side-walk. In faet 
if one follows them, he will be surprised, that, instead of | 
along, as it would be supposed they must do; and fecling, w 


ther hands or their cane, the houses and the corners, that t y 
walk boldly forward, seeming to see with they cars, and havi 
landmarks in the air 

Certainly, for such capacities to remain neglected we I be ma 
of regret 

An account of the examina 
1 Blind of Scotland, states that many ot 





on of the pupils of 


t} 





pertness in various trades, that they find it for their interest to leave 
the asylum and set up for themselves. Mention ts made of a boy of a 
tender age, who had exhibited such progress in music as to be nearly 
prepared to act as a teacher; and of another who had the entire 
tible fixed in his memory. The narrator, who attended the ext 
tion, declares himself astonished at the brilliant results peorecy 


j 


in the scholars; and particularly at the Knowledge displayed by a 


young girl in the science of astronomy. He says 








“Or the splen id orrery belonging to the imstitution she is perfect 
mistress, as also of the celestial maps—but, accustomed as w uN 
been to these annual examinations, and acquainted as we have been 
with blind persons who had all the advantages of expensive educa 
tion, we were startled at the question, * What star is at this moment 
over Calcutta?’ To solve this question on the plans of the heavens 
she behoved to know what was then the hour of the day at Caleutta 
To shorten the operation, this she was told by one litth uu 
nouncing the longitude and latitude of the place, and another w 





ng the question as to the tme, both on the tert 
cirl then, m a wonderfully short penod, pointed to and named 
the stars. The same questions and operations were repeated as to 








other places, and with equal success. These truly t iphs of 
know ledge 4 
We have before us some curious hograplical a unts of blin 

men, collected by the New-York institution Oy s mentioned as 
having overcome much opposition and ne t, and succeeded, by 
means of his importunities, in being sent to school, where he seon 
greatly surpassed all his class-mates in the extent of his aeq 
ments. He was made master of arts at Leupesie, and ta t with 


success at Holstein ull he became a public lecturer. Lie had an ex 





tensive knowledge of language, mathematics, and natural | mora 
philosophy ; played upon several instruments, and particularly on 
an organ of his own manufacture. He was ge itt pins, sl it 
a mark with accuracy, (the place was pou tt vk 

ing.) and he held disputes about colours and explained their o ' 


Another extraordinary instance is mentioned of an 
mechanist, who could repair watches, discovering thar detects by 
the sense of feeling. 

It seems as if there were no end to the wonders related of 
blind. Not only do we find among them accomplished musicians 


mathematicians, philosophers, &c., but even sculptors. Ana 





is alse given of an accomplished statuary, who 
sight at the age of twenty, was then entirely unacquainted with the art 


of sculpture. The narrative states that “his mond, which at first aj 





peared paralyzed by the magmtude of his calamity, seemed gra 





dually to recover its activity, and in tossing about for sor ploy 
ment to occupy his vacant hours, his attention was a toa 


statue of Cosmo de Medicis, to which he had free access, After 
having touched it in every direction, and making lumeelf perfectly 
familiar with the different parts, he conecived the design of copyin, 
it in clay, in which he so exactly succeeded, as to excite the won 
der and admiration of every beholder. Encouraged by success, he 
renewed his efforts ull his talent for statuary developed itself to such 
a surprising degree, that Prince Ferdinand, grand duke of Tuscany, 
sent him to Rome to model a statue of Pope Urban the eighth; in 
the execution of which he was particularly fortunate. He after- 
wards made many other statues, in which he was equally successful.” 


Improvements of the age.—What wil! the world come to? Rea 
soning analogically from the progress of th past ages, in many 
particulars, wl 





unconceived, inconceivable eflocts will the next 











two thousand years produce? Is there any thing vet behind the 
curtain of futurity as extraordinary, for wstance, as the magnet—as 
the astronomical system of Copernicus—as th | ition of steam 
to travelling and other i vchical pury e885 rail-roads and steam 
boats—as the sere fo navigation and phrenology ? r ws there 
ny such extraordinary person as Shakspeare, or Napoleon, or 
Walter Scott yet enveloped in the mists of advancing time? In 
what way w w ladies a entlemen of the year three thousand 
do their travelling >> W vy rude tame cagles? or navigate bal 
loons? or adopt some other unthough of plan?) We learn from an 
ntelligent fnend, that a Mac wurzed road will soon be construc 
ed between Troy and Bennington, V. it, wW iwill enable the 
passenger to reach this city from the t sixteen hours It is 
iso ante ‘ that as seon as the rail-t { trom Balumore to 
Washington ploted, travellers may sleep one nwht in the last 
mentioned city t next in New-York. It is ily by no 
means ny i {we oF OUT postenty may ot y be able 
to traverse t Umon, from one end to t other u w course of 
a tew dave, and with scarcely any wuiterr ij mite our oruary 
hie as 
P } This subject appears destined to occupy the 
| uw sal sent twa tf extent Stadents m 
mt sw ‘ rte rly benefited by its becor r a theme of 
bservation The seeds of many cases, Which sweep 
sa i sol our Most « mahle t fo premature 
raves | \ wl by the u elwouUs at of teachers, 
Wwhoel Vover ‘ vin th t ley ON tivate the 
mind, Par ts 1 r voml tae t e brow it r children 
“ th i ‘ r ! t ! ! i oD | t tT n tself s 
vial ny) We are exet vy ann to soe more 
tention allotted to * branch of « i nd behold the 
“ nation wu re iw the wenet i \\ i the positive 
the Ssily ~ part ecrtan hh reevery Viores 
ere ! V beoeven kibiron what may tiriy be con- 
Weow rm rT nd our readers again of this subject by a 
r t ryiewW WITH an esteemed f Whose i, by nature as 
“ is ¢ iti soit i to adorn thea rember tin depend 
ent, fame ind | v3 but whe t ly p hus with a dis 
| “ \ wr tone for tu counteracted by 
imartyrt retivity Two lt rs walk on the morn 
hector reakiast, w | ive pr rhoreal ft eAtstonee for years 
There are thousands of int ent and as t young tren around 
us, has tl imenta tate nk evidently, inte 
‘ 1\ I nw ias tfexerte night reseue them 
1 f W ventured a few romark Inst week, on 
nn s of rar ur lu row add afew more ob 
sr it | vith a lar *, a preper attention to 
whi i t Se ta ‘ tit sty 
/) ; ‘ and wpa fs, are every day used in writing 
a8 Well as speak Ww refer the on sonolt terminating #8 
don l toward 1 &« Webster gives it the preference 
nthes i it Ww 
lil tnistaken t f I be mistaken Authers differ on 
this] if \ mn i " munately. [It seems the fashion 
how to writ lila a futur tise nplod 
The words f " wf areused by many as without a plural 
ale ‘ there « ns ne satisfactory reason why this uregulanty 
id “t t ' 1 the language Ii s probably unproper, ex 
‘ a! thas an obvigus reference tog ’ y instead 
In it way sulso with t th ial plural 
Ll understand you have,” &« Itisa pity you are,’ &e. These 
re inelegant ib consequence of the omission of {, betore you hare 
in y iv It is common alse to say, Notw thstanuing yoa 
are W« I heard y id ii wrong I understand that you 
have I y you ar rotwithstand that you up 
pear I ud, & ire preferabl 
S 4 her of t ty has n held to bail in 
t sum of five hu ‘ lars, to answer a complaint preferred 
wa t ' f th ‘ " coment of a young fe- 
" ‘ rtieen, placed in his schoul for instruction, We have 
len t in nor »>we know whether s guilty of the 
misdemeanor ' | i hina: but, of he he well ments the 
no yw ‘ on ure. There voething barbarous 
» this fo fw cl nya ‘ ca of beatng any one, 
sy ly f ! on years of age srey ve to common de 
‘ mity These occurrences may be frequegtly 
i \ ! h to the mmpatence and passion of the 
master, as to the dements of the pupil The business of school 
ten n a try wearnsome, and pres s beyond desenption, and 
. res a tN f more than ordinary firmn pavience, intelli 
we ' | Hon sweet, afleetonate, and amiable Common 
men are not fit for ecupation demanding such peculiar and va 
red q tic \ il, mental, and moral tut as long as pa 
mer to than to capacity they must expect 
that the worthy and competent will be driven out of the profession 
by mere adventurers who undercharge them—promusing every thing, 
and performing mothir ‘There should be ample inducements, both 


of profit and respectatility, offered to the first men of the age, to em 

bark in the enterprise of istructing youth, than which there is none 
more noble and important. Upon it hangs the character of genera 

tions. It is a scence itself built upon all other sciences, It is strange 
thata performer ata concert somctimes, for singing @ song, receives 
a large proportion of the sum which a year's labour in this useful 
toil will barely supply to another gifted with talent, education, and 
virtue. This subject is, we trust, destined to be illustrated by abler 
pens than ours, and to occupy more of the public attention than it 


hae cver done before 
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NOW WHILE THE STAR OF LOVE IS BRIGHT. 


; A BALLATA—SUNG BY MR. SINCLAIR—THE POETRY BY RUFUS DAWES, ESQ,—ARRANGED TO THE CELEBRATED GHIRLANDER OF TAGLIONI, BY T. COMER, 
{ And presented by him to the Editors of the New- York Mirror.—Now first published. 
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Now the star of love is bright, Now the air is in night, Come, 
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come, where the ro ses breathe in sleep, Ere morn-ing wake folds them to her breast, And bids them 
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gen tle rest, And bids them ite <A gen tle 
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28d—Here would I sit, and watch those eyes, Then on this wildly throbbing breast, Fain would I see thine eyelids close, | With sweet content, 
Blue as While every pulse my love confest, Lock'd in the fetters of the rose, With sweet content. 
ORIGINAL MISCELLANY from the contrast, The terseness of lacome brev To the setting sun. Matter and no matter. 
: } Twe etaphvsicians debates q! thor he. 
— ty ad the maxis . : it op Wise men, have Stav! stay! thou bricht, departing sun Phd m pl un <a i Ny . 
come de fo us t llewi n voter IM . ‘ the sou s tte , ’ n t ‘ i 
The vision. 7 , . - y any Mocs A Oh! vet a while thy coursers stay ’ _ . he . 
thegms. Cwwsar writes his Commentaries in short || E ager 2 os prove to you,” said one that it is matter. Suy 
Tue clock had chimed the midmght hour, condensed periods, and often embodies in one clos rt 'y gion ry . ~~ eg 4 ‘ aa = pose you were to Knock out my brains “ That, 
And bright stars twinkled in the sky: ing line, a page of modern diluted philosophy. His — _— — - ~° ee a ees said the other, * certamly would be no matter.” 
I heard the billow’s distant roar, reni, vidi, ried,” is unapproachable in concen For stags i love t haa * ree 
And saw the light clouds seudding by tration Bs A hanging clouds and golden aur; Epigram on a dull author. 
’ wy ht up om morvy s sweetest dream ‘ . ‘* - 
I courted sleep—sleep from me turned, Cromwell, too, when not throwing dust in the i Tecate Gsieant tees, ix Ghat Beneath this humble stene ts laid 
I thought of all that passed between us, eves of the parhament, was short and decided: so : A child of vanity ; 
And idle fancy flamed and burned, that tosdifficult to nmagine a greater contrast than Unseen. I woo thy sainted bowers Who, though he hoped to live when dead 
When Love came sailing by with Venus his Pe ech before “ cag on of Woree . r, and h ' And hymn an evemneg lay to thee Survived his death to » 
. nvelved, interminab harang to his politica y 1. oh sunt st secret po s 
Venus fair, and chaste as light, dunce itn ashi " ; . _ a oun ne : wd Laguna Life. 
‘ | = ‘ . - ' nknhown to all the work uit rine 
N a _ L, ae oe Frederick the Great made Caesar his model. and Yet, know I onc, who, far away Life is only a battl—we should be foolish not to 
‘ ™ ov ’ ’ " s 
Then per ' cedar | “4 ~ . me it, like him, wrote commentanes on his own eam Beyond those northern hills of blue, expect that these around us must fall We have 
4 ‘ . ' Ss ’ 
watecanens pauns, aping him even in the adopnoen of the third Now comes alone, at close of day, only time to shed a tear over them, as we see them 
Take back thy dear and dewy kisses, person, but they fall far short of their pre MOtyy To think of me, and gaze on you drop. Itisaeruel sight, it almost arrests one in 
Murmured Love im wild desire: since no denvative language can rival the vlort the mudst of the conthet, but a soldier must not 
Venus! quench these burning blisses ous parent Latinity = shrink at any thing; away with the softness of fe- 
* Que neh them, lest thy boy expire.”’ The style of Napoleon, lastly, bore the impress Boston notions. hunine fecling—dive into the contest—have spirit 
I saw his lip—twas parched with fear of his — _ bulletins, a is well Rnown About the year 1690, a number of Narragansett have hoy you may have cheerfulness, for faith 
I saw her eve—it gleamed wit , were ephemeral in their design and execution, but) Indians came to Boston to barter skins and moe will support, and the God of battlhs w shield you 
: = . h joy, : his memoirs of his campaigns, and his private con ) th wow. erbile } nt ted 
: And glaneed the sweetest glance that eor } casine One of ae perry van om See =? 1 itated f D 
Beamed upon the wishing boy. Versations, as re ported Vy tremds and enem ry are was detected In an attempt to stea aed with the . moitatec rom orat. 
He blushed eenetrys é marked with a noble simpleity and mental con- |) cummary justice of the puritan fathers, senten Folly with love unites, 
pha pe os ‘ih pan us pup © wing densation, Indeed, all the monuments and vast | eed to receive thirty-nine lashes at the public whip- This petty world sway 
‘ound the neck assayed to take her— — impro vents pro} ‘ ' ler his eve 2 rf ; 
Avain she chilled » a tae gh co her lunprovements projected and executed under his eve, ping post After their return home, a farmer, I la w first away 
Ht Ne ah ge + i et ung evince the master-spint that coneeived them, and | whose lands bordered on the nation, met the delin Tow bail the latter's pure delights 
ith looks as cold, as ice could make her by their severe simplicity of design, cast into the | onent. and mauired of his mishap. The Indian, in 
le } , } | j » Jag ea epee % —™ : , ; ; » . ” 
I tried to sleep—sleep from me turned shade, the subsequent ambitious, but tasteless ed his broken English, could only say, “ Boston folk | New music of the week. 
I thought of all that passed between us, fices of the Bourbons full of notion which has ever since remamed a | New music published by James L. Hewitt & Co 
And idle faney flamed and burned, | i by-word with regard to the literary empornui. Jroad way How voung! how beautiful!’ Poetry 
Ob! wretched Love—oh cruel Venus! ToS h | by FL W.N. Bayley, music by H. R. Bishop, sung 
‘o Sappho. | by Miss Hughes. a lit oT, 
by Miss ches, witha lithograph trait. 
. Take off “ail | Peculiarity of expression. ae al ret Tig 2 a F Ty _— oe , ‘To 
tywlee ake ofl, mv love, that vest of snow " - Mm Gnd Vee, 4 tite oles ortune-teiler, 
y With which vou robed yourself last night | A country parson in Cornish, New Hampshire, | sung by Miss Love, music by J. Parry. “Come. 
The style of truly great men has always b ' <i had gular peculi ro ss alwe ady Gav.’ : . : a 
een , _«. os ati 1ad a singuiar ecullanty of expression, always adv Gav eautiful s o 0 y 
diaamanantnelh ha gianaticis ut on the soft carnation's glow, I pre hag ad , & beautiful serenade, composed by N, 
- y . plet Y: —— it is true, for ‘Tis fairer than the vestal white. || using the phrase, “1 flatter myself,” instead of “IT | Woodward, Jr.“ Ituoi frequent: palpiti,” as sung 
perpeses of pohey, have adopted, at times, an in- | | believe. Having occasion to exhort his congrega- || by Signorina Pedrotti, at her benefit, arranged by 
—_ ve ure style, but the mask was removed | Drop, drop, my sweet, that little zone tion during a revival, he “ flattered himself that A. Bagioli. “Liete voer bei voli vintendo,” as sung 
with the occasion that Wee ise its use, and the | Which sparkles round thy slender waist, | more than ene half of them would be damned! The | by Signor Fornasar, arranged by A. Bagioli. 
native grandeur of - a0 lleet, ay geen of its Bind, bind thee in these arms alone, contrast between the sincerity of the preacher, and 
, t ; : 
unsel ornaments, shone with doub! splendour And be our love@ as free as chast the amazement of luis auditors, may be umagined. 4 GEORGE P. SCOTT & CO. PRINTERS. 








